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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 



CHAPTER L 

WELDON WOODS. 



It was on a warm July morning that a large 
throng of boys and girls was assembled on the 
railway platform of one of our great rnanu* 
fieuituring towns. That it was a gala day was 
evidenced by the hoHday appearance of the 
children, by the many-coloured banners which 
they displayed, and by the hurrahs which 
sounded from the vans into which they were 
closely packed. The porters hurried hither 
and thither, hardly knowing whether to be 
annoyed by the trouble involved in the launch- 
ing of an excursion train, or whether to give 
in to the festive feelings of the occasion, 
while they finally compromised the matter by 
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sternly admonishing' the boys who displayed 
tendencies to firiskiness, and by gently caring 
for some little infitnts whom they deposited 
in comers where they would be least shaken 
on the way. Anxious teachers, with written 
lists of the divisions in their charge, called 
over the names to assure themselves that none 
of their number was missing; two or three 
more superintended the stowage in a luggage 
van of large baskets of provisions; while over 
all, and in every part of the train, presided 
Mr. Vaughan, the clergyman of the church, 
to which these schools belonged. Here he 
supported the authority of a monitor who was 
endeavouring to maintain the order of de- 
parture ; there he encouraged some little 
faint-hearted girls who were beginning to 
anticipate the tunnels of which they had been 
told ; and finally, having adopted every neces- 
sary and unnecessary precaution against con- 
fusion and disarrangement of plans, he found 
his place with some of the teachers in a van 
crowded with boys, and, having ascertained 
the safety of a box over which he kept strict 
watch and ward, and respecting the contents 
of which many guesses had been adventured, 
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took out his watch^ and congratulated himself 
that his six hundred children had been mar- 
shalled, classified^ and settled in their places^ 
exactly by the specified hour of half-past 
nine A.M. 

A shrill whistle from the guard, an echo- 
ing, and stiU shriller whistle from the engine, 
a loud, long hurrah from the children, and the 
closely-packed train glides from the platform, 
and, at first slowly, then more rapidly, threads 
its way above smoky chimneys, by tall ware- 
houses, over dark, muddy canals, among red- 
tiled roofs, and through hot-looking brick- 
fields into the country. Into the fresh, green 
country ! Oh, what a pleasant soimd was 
that to the children, who, month after month, 
and year after year, inhaled the offensive 
atmosphere of crowded alleys and confined 
courts; who, month after month, and year 
after year, heard no sounds but those of the 
thronged dty, and of the whirring fectoiy- 
mills, and who might sigh in vain for the sight 
of dear blue skies, green trees, and the sweet 
summer sights and sounds which, for this one 
day, it was theirs to enjoy. 

And it was not to a field in the suburbs, or 
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into trim tea-gardens, which make a pretence 
of being rural but which are not so in reality, 
that Mr. Yaughan had arranged to convey his 
schools. The train contemptuously passed by 
all the outlying railway platforms, and did 
not slacken speed until after more than an 
hour's run, a retired, shady station-house, 
covered with creepers, and surrounded by 
trees, appeared in sight. And then it drew 
up to the platform, and the doors were 
opened, ftnd a shout of exultation from the 
boys annoimced their arrival at their journey's 
end. 

The owner of Weldon Woods was a cousin 
of Mr. Yaughan's, and had. given permission 
for the celebration on his grounds of the 
school festival. So it happened that at the 
secluded Weldon Station where few trains 
stopped, and where passengers seldom alighted, 
mx hundred children, with their monitors and 
teachers, were marshalled in orderly bands, 
audi headed by Mr. Yaughan, defiled under 
his guidance through a long, ascending shady 
lane, with banks of foxglove and honeysuckle 
which the little ones eagerly surveyed ; while 
the choir-boys in the foremost ranks struck 
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up a marching chorus in which all joined with 
sweet swelling harmony. In two waggons 
which had been in waiting at the station, 
the youngest children and provision-hampers 
were deposited, and these brought up the rear 
of the procession, which, after a march of 
twenty minutes, at every step of which the 
trees became thicker and the way more 
straggling, finally entered a large open space 
in the midst of the green wood which covered 
the slope of the South Weldon Hill. It was 
a cool, shady spot. Here and there masses of 
rock were strewn about, as if giants had 
selected the place for their bowling-ground; 
and a view of the country for many miles 
round caused the children to clap their hands 
with delight. 

A halt was proclaimed ; and while they 
stood for a minute all round the grassy space, 
Mr. Vaughan issued the orders for the day. 
It was eleven o'clock now, and within the 
limits of the wood and of the field below, they 
might all disperse with their teachers. At 
twelve, dinner would be ready in this their 
new dining-room, and the bell would summon 
first the girls, and, after five minutes, the 
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boys. He expected the elder children to help 
him in maintaining perfect order, and finally- 
told them that at the sound of the bell, when- 
ever it might ring, all were to assemble at 
the gathering-place. After dinner, the boys 
would be provided with bats and balls for 
cricket and foot-ball, while the girls would 
have other 'amusements in readiness. The 
teachers would remain with their respective 
divisions, and Mr. Vaughan added that he 
trusted that this bright day might be spent in 
perfect peace and harmony, and that with 
thankful hearts the children would remember 
Him who had made the earth so fair and green, 
and who had prospered them so far in their 
undertaking. 

Joyfully the children dispersed into the 
cool green woods; into the new world which 
for this one day was opened to them. The 
boys climbed the trees, scrambled up and down 
the banks, swung on the boughs, and made 
parties for games at the foot of the hiU; while 
the girls made fidends with the wild-flowers, 
and formed them into nosegays and wreaths ; 
now sitting down to enjoy perfectly the cool 
shade and the beautiful view; and now rest- 
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lessly and delightedly exploring this little 
glen, that tangled pathway, and wondering at 
the loveliness which rendered this a very fairy- 
land in their eyes. Deep, deep in our nature 
has God implanted the love and the yearning 
for the beauties of his creation, which the 
poor children of the factory, and the artisan 
at his loom experience — often more ardently 
than the rich, who can at all times command 
the luxury of hours and days in the country ; 
and it was touching to see these young ones, 
gathered out from the miserable courts and dense 
alleys of a great city, drinking in at every 
breath a pleasure so pure, so deep, and to many 
of them so hitherto unknown. It seemed as 
if moments only and not an hour had passed, 
when the first bell summoned the girls to the 
place of meeting where some of the teachers 
and elder children had laid out the cups and 
plates in neat and orderly array. All sat in 
divisions, and every child had a number to its 
name corresponding to a similar number pre- 
viously affixed to its plate and mug; and, 
after five minutes, during which the monitors 
of the divisions arranged the children in exact 
order with little loss of time or confusion, the 
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boys swanned in like bees, and were speedily 
marshalled in like manner. Then they all 
stood up, and very softly the grace of thanks- 
giving was sung in chorus : — 

Glory be to God on high ; 
Glory be to Christ our King ; 
Holy Spirit, ever nigh. 
Thine eternal praise we sing ; 
All the saints, below, sboye, 
Celebrate redeeming love I 

And as all partook of the food provided 
for them on the slope of the green hill, 
each class watched over and cared for, each 
child supplied with water from the spring, 
close at hand, each furnished with bread and 
meat plentifully in store, to many a teacher's 
heart recurred the memory of a day when, as 
the people sat on the grass by fifties, in a 
company, a command was issued to the 
disciples of the Lord, " Oive ye them to eat;'* 
and many a prayer ascended that the souls of 
these children might be found hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, and that it might 
be theirs to feed on the hidden manna pro- 
vided by Him who filleth the hungry with 
good things, who satisfieth the longing soul, 
and fiUeth the hungry soul with goodness. 
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We may not stay to describe the merri- 
ment and the incidents of that dinner on the 
grass — ^how some of the boys proposed Mr. 
Yaughan's health, which was drunk in water 
— ^how others accomplished feats in the con- 
sumption of provisions, worthy of note even 
amongst the astonishing perfonnanoes of this 
description already on record — or how some 
of the little girls were discovered in the act of 
bestowing a part of the water in their mugs 
on the wild-flowers which grew beside them, 
as if they, too, were to be sharers in the feast. 
It will be sufficient to say that, never did 
bread, meat, and cake give more ample satis- 
fiustion — never was festivity more orderly, and 
never, certainly, did teachers and monitors 
watch more effectively over their charges. 

At a quarter-past one the space was cleared. 
The plates and .mugs, with numbers conspi- 
cuous, were tied up and ranged in rows ready 
for tea; the boys were busily engaged in 
cricket and rounders at the foot of the hiU — 
the girls, joined by some of their teachers, 
in other games, whilst the eldest class and 
the remaining monitors gathered round Mr. 
Vaughan, who had during the morning been 
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busily occupied in gettiiig ready for exhibition 
a powerful microscope contained in the box 
abeady mentioned, and which he now an- 
nounced himself prepared to display to them. 

It was pleasant to see the wonder, abnost 
awe, mixed with delight with which the 
marvels of the microscope were surveyed by 
his audience ; how as the fly's wing appeared 
under the magic glass in raiubow-hues — ^the 
spider's daw with all its wondrous mechanism 
— ^the beetle wing in gorgeous colouring, and 
other objects, each one more astonishing than 
the last, — ^the excitement and surprise became 
greater until, finally, the young ones held 
their breath with amazement and gratification. 

Before dismiflsiug his first auditors who were 
to give place to others, Mr.' Vaughan took from 
his object box a little glass plate, and ha^ndiug 
it to one of the teachers, asked what she saw 
upon it. 

" Nothing but a tiny speck like a grain of 
sand," was the reply. 

It was handed round, but no further answer 
was elicited. Then Mr. Vaughan, putting it 
under the lens, repeated his inquiry. 

''I see letters," said Annie Morris, the 
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young girl who was first inyited to look 
ihroogh, '^ bat they are so small that I can 
hardly read them." 

A higher magnifier was placed in the 
microsoope, and another of the party smn- 
moned, was to examine the object With an 
exclamation of surprise, she read put the 
words, " Out Father wMch art w heaven,'* 
assuring others who were eager to take her 
place, that in very small letters she could 
distinctly decipher the Lord's prayer. A lens 
of yet higher power was applied, and one by 
^ one they all looked with astonishment at 
what had at first appeared an almost imper- 
ceptible little speck, but which now proved 
to be a dearly written photographic copy of 
the sacred form of words so familiar to them 
alL 

" And now," inquired Mr. Vaughan, " who 
can tell me by what pen this came to be 
written in characters so small as to be com- 
pletely undistinguishable to the naked eye ? '* 

The girls looked inquiringly, but did not 
answer. 

" The pen which wrote these invisible 
words," he continued, " came from heaven — * 
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the photograph is the "writing of the sunbeam. 
No human hand could trace words and letters 
needing the microscope to display them ; but 
modem discovery has shown that, by means 
of these rays of pencil light, the minutest and 
most truthful representations are executed ; 
and remember, that the same light which was 
made to write these words is that which, by 
acting on different lenses, enables our eyes to 
discern them in all their distinctness and 
beauty. To some of you who are teachers,'* 
he added, looking at his watch, and observing 
that it was late, " this will suggest a striking 
lesson. I cannot enter upon it now, but in 
the course of a Sunday or two, shall endeavour 
to do so more fully. Meantime, I hope that 
I may have the satis&ction of believing that 
this new and minute view of God's wondrous 
works, has been to many of you a source 
of real gratification and profit, one of the 
pleasmres of what will, I trust, prove to have 
been to all of you a thoroughly happy day." 

It was about half-an-hour after the ex- 
hibition of the microscope that one of the 
teachers, in exploring the most secluded of 
the many woodland paths on the slope of the 
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hill, suddenly came upon a young girl, who, 
seated on the grass, was weeping bitterly. 
She looked up hastily on hearing the ap- 
proaching footsteps; but on perceiving the 
new comer, did not attempt to check the teais 
which flowed unrestrainedly down her cheeks. 

'' Annie I Annie Morris ! " exclaimed Bachel 
Clarke, the young teacher, whom we now 
introduce to our readers, "tell me, — ^what 
lui8 happened? — all should be bright to- 
day." 

They were a contrast, as, taking her seat 
by her Mend, Bachel bent over her soothingly 
and inquiringly. The elder of the two was 
in realiiy about twenty-five years of age, but 
a look of care and anxiety made her appear 
several years older. Already silver hairs, 
prematurely whitened as if by early days of 
trial, mingled with the pale brown of the 
braids neatly folded ba<5k from her brow. 
Hers were homely features; but they were 
lit up by such an expression of resignation 
and serenity, that you would have trusted 
Bachel Clarke as a friend, with no other re- 
commendation of her than the calm, loving 

glance of the fiill grey eye, which told, ^ l>7 
2 
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a signal-light from within, of peace and tran- 
quillity in her heart. . 

Very diflferent was the countenance of 
Annie Morris. She had thix)wn her bonnet 
on the grass, and clustering black hair but 
partially concealed a fiswe flushed with excite- 
ment and emotion, and a dark, passionate eye, 
half sorrowful, half defiant in its expression. 

For some minutes she continued silent, re- 
gardless of Bachel's entreaties that she would 
disclose the cause of her grief At last it 
burst forth impetuously : — 

" Rachel ! it's coming here, I think, has 
made me feel like this. It'll all look as 
beautiful to-morrow, and the next day, and 
the next ; and we shall know how the birds 
are singing here, and how the flowers look, 
and how the sun lights up the hiU, while we 
shall hear nothing but the whirr of the miUs, 
and see nothing but the work-rooms, and the 
dark courts, and miserable homes." 

"But, Annie, dear, remember — " 

" Oh, let me speak, Ea<;hel ; I know what 
you're going to say — that it's ordered, and 
best for us, and all that — that's what you 
always say ; but why is it that we're never to 
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have what every child in the country has to 
enjoy ? We don't know what fresh air is — 
we don't see the flowers grow — ^we shall all 
go home to-night and dream of this beautiful 
place, and of the wood, and of the meadows, 
and the shadows on the grass, and then we 
shall wake up to work, work, work, weary or 
not, heart-sick or not, and thereTl be the roar 
of the diy, and everything will seem darker 
and harder after to-day." 

" It's very sad for you to feel so, Annie ; 
but you must say all. Doesn't our Father 
know how to place His children better than 
they know how to order things for them- 
selves ? " 

" Don't speak so, Kachel — ^it doesn't do me 
good. If I lived here, and could come out 
and pray in the fields, and saw all this beauti- 
ful world every day, I could feel as if God 
was my Father. But it's no use trying in 
the town ; I sometimes kneel down to pray, 
but I feel as if He couldn't hear down in that 
noisy court — as if my prayer would never get 
through all the smoke that keeps it from 
going up to the blue sky, and so I give over. 
I'd like just to die here, and never, never go 
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back again/' And with these words Annie 
threw back the heavy hair from off her face, 
and gazed once more at the fidr scenery spread 
out beneath her feet. 

Bachel remained silent for a minute, pon* 
dering how to calm the excited girl Then 
she said softly, " ' Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pUietJi them that f^a/r 
him: " 

" That may do for you to say, Rachel,'* was 
the reply. " You're His child, I suppose, and 
can believe it all, but it's different with me. 
The children were singing,' Home, sweet Home,' 
as we came along, jand I wondered what sort of 
a home I had to sing of: it's the place I hate 
most of all; and Mher's worse and worse. 
There's Stevie, now—'' 

" What of Stevie 1 Annie, I hope nothing's 
wrong with him ? " 

" It's just this, that he'll be knocked up in 
a little while. After mother died, fttther 
made me go out to work at the mills, although 
she used to say she wouldn't have me a mill-^ 
girl for all the world. Well, I didn't mind 
that so much, I always walk both ways with 
Harry, and it'9 better than being left alone 
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•with father ; and Stevie went to school, and 
Hany and I put by enough for his schooling 
and dothes every week where father couldn't 
get it to drink away. But a month ago 
father said he mustn't be lazy any longer, and 
took him away and sent him to the fia.ctory- 
work, a^d he's getting thinner and weaker 
every day, and we can't prevent his going. 
I'd have worked night and day, and so would 
Harry, to save Stevie; but it's no use. I 
sometimes think, What would mother have 
said ? She always told us he wasn't fit for 
rough work like us two strong ones — he was 
so pale and delicate. And now he can't sleep 
rightly at nights for the whirr and the noise 
that seems to go on in his ears ; and he starts 
up frightened like, for fear he shbuld be late ; 
and he goes about so sad and quiet it nearly 
breaks my heart." And here followed a fresh 
burst of grief. 

Rachel had listened anxiously and sorrow- 
fully. " But, Annie," she interposed, " Stevie 
never told me this. He's always in the 
Sunday school, and so good and attentive. 
He's the best boy in my dass." 

" He wouldn't give up Sunday school for 
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all the world," replied Annie. " Father said 
there wasn't any use in his going ; but Stevie 
loves you so much, and besides he's so good — 
different quite from other children — ^that he'd 
rather give up his dinner than leave off." 

"Poor little boy!" said Rachel. sofUy; 
" yes, Annie, it's a hard trial for you — all the 
harder because you can't feel that there's love 
behind the sending it." 

" I wonder whether you'd feel the love, if 
yati was me," replied the young girl, bitterly. 
" Mother's gone, and I'd have died to save 
her; and father doesn't care if we were to 
starve ; and now there's Stevie — perhaps I 
could bear it all if I Kved out here under the 
blue sky, and with everything so beautiful — ■ 
but there, in that miserable court, it's no use 
trying. I've a mind to give up everything 
good — I would, long ago, if it hadn't been for 
what mother said. I've kept on going to 
Sunday school for her sake; but the girls 
laugh at me, and say I'm too big, so that I 
often think 111 give that over too." 

"Annie," said Bachel, with tears in her 
eyes, " do you ever say, * Our Father which 
art in heaven 1 ' " 
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" Yes, I suppose I do," waa the answer : 
"Idon't/eeZit." 

*' I think God is wanting you to feel it, 
Annie ; what Mr. Yai^han showed us in the 
microscope reminded me of how He had 
taught me to feel it. Shall I tell you what 
I mean ? '' 

" Yes, you can — ^I don't mind your talking, 
Rachel, some people would make me feel 
worse." 

" It seems to me, Annie, that those words, 
* Our Father,' have been written from heaven, 
just as Mr. Yaughan said the photograph was, 
and that we can't imderstand them or read 
them right by ourselves, or without the same 
light of God*s Spirit which wrote them for us. 
And so we just go on blindly, never feeling 
them, thinking no more of them than you did 
of what looked like a grain of sand, until He 
opens our eyes by putting them wnder tike 
microscope. Didn't you notice how Mr. 
Yaughan put them first under one magnifier, 
then under a stronger one, then under the 
strongest of all ? So some are taught to read 
God as their Father through a lens of worldly 
prosperity, or of the beauties of nature, when 
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the Holy Spirit shows them whose love gives 
them all tilings richly to enjoy. But tiiere 
is often need of a higher magnifying power, 
and maybe Qod teaches ns to read the same 
words through the glass of affliction^ or of 
sickness^ or of bereavement ; and that's what 
he wants you to do, poor Annie — as he says^ 
' Whom the Lord loveth he chasteTieth, and 
Bcourgeth every don whom he receiveth.' But 
there is a higher magnifying power yet — a 
stronger than aU ; and we can't read God to 
be our Father in the clearest, most beautiful 
letters, until he gives us the light of his Spirit 
to read through that lens ; and often he only 
bids us look through that, without showing 
us the others. Oan you guess what I mean, 
Annie ? " 

Annie shook her head in reply. 

"Oh, dear Annie, it's the love of Christ. 
We can't say, * Our Father which art in heaven' 
right, until we have come to see how like a 
£Ebther he pitied us in sending his own dear 
Son to die for us, and to think, ^ He thai 
epoflred not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him freely 
also give us all things t ' It's not till we see 
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God to be our Father by looking at him as re- 
vealed in the love of Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
that we understand the whole meaning of what 
is said in his word, * Thou shalt call me My 
Father,' and ' Te have received the spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father/ 
Then * The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of Ood.' 
Annie, I can't bear that you should go on 
saying that these words are not for you. 
I want you to see them under the microscope. 
I want you to find what it is to put every 
sin, and trial, and care upon Christ, to feel 
that God has showed his love for you in 
giving Christ for your soul, and to be able 
through all hours of sorrow to trace the 
&therly love and power, which is most chiefly 
declared in showing mercy and pity." 

" It sounds very nice, Bachel ; I daresay 
you feel it all, — I could feel it out here, but 
it's different with me." 

** I couldn't live on without feeling it, 
Annie. I get weary enough of the dose, 
confined work-room, and of living with no 
earthly friend to care for me, and of the 
weary pain in my head which has so often 
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come on during the last few years. If I 
couldn't lean on my Father, and tell him 
all, and think of Jesus Christ's words, ' I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, unto 
my God and your God,* I should give up in 
despair. But sometimes in my little Sunday 
clasa, or in my dose garret at night, 
IVe seemed ahnost in heaven, his arms 
have felt so near round me.'' And as 
she spoke, her eye beamed with a bright- 
ness which contrasted strangely with the 
homely features which their glance irra- 
diated. 

Annie made no reply, and they sat for 
some time side by side, while the afternoon 
lights and shadows fell on the hill and on the 
meadows, and the breeze carried to their ears 
the shouts and merriment of the boys and 
girls at play. They had remained quiet for 
many minutes when the bushes parted, and a 
pale, slight boy stood beside them with hat 
and hands full of wild-flowers. No family- 
likeness would have told that he was Annie's 
brother, unless it were the large, dark eye 
which, however, in his case was soft — ^almost 
feminine in its expression. 
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" Stevie I " exclaimed Bacbel, " how did 
you find us 1 * 

"I was getidng flowers by myself he 
answered, "and I heard your voice, and 
wanted to come to you." 

'' But why don't you play with the others, 
Stevie?" inquired his sister, gently; •'they've 
all been having fun down in the meadow." 

" I m tired,** he answered, wearily, " I 
liked better being alone amongst the flowers. 
O teacher,** he continued, as, drawing the 
boy to her side, Bachel pushed the hair fix^m 
off his pale forehead, and let him nestle in 
with her arm round him, — ''teacher, this 
must be just like heaven, it's so lovely here." 

" Do you like it so much, Stevie ? " 

** Oh I it's more beautiful than anything I 
ever thought of; I didn't know the world 
oould be like this anywhere ! " 

The little &ctory-boy's vision of heaven! 
It was touching to hear the child of toil and 
poverty disclose the deep, intense enjoyment 
of his few hours in the country. They all 
three sat quietly together for some time, 
Stevie lovingly arranging, almost conversing 
with his flowers, until he had made them up 
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into nosegays. Then Kachel began softly to 
sing: — 

** There is a land of pare delight 
Where saints immortal reign. 
Infinite day ezdndes the night, 
^ And pleasures banish pain. 

There everlasting spring abides, 

And never with ring flowers; — 
Death like a narrow stream divides 

That heavenly land from oar& 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Stand dressed in living green ; — 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 

While Jordan rolled between.** 



She did not finish the hymn, for the tired 
child, whose face had lit up as she began the 
verses so forcibly suggested by the summer 
scene before their eyes, leaned his head more 
heavily on her arm, and as she bent over him, 
she saw that the weary eye-lids had dosed, 
and knew by his gentle, regular breathing, 
that he had fallen fast asleep. 

When the bell again sounded, late in the 
afternoon, it was to summon the children to 
tea. Mr. Yaughan bad been a military man 
in the earlier part of his life, and had carried 
the method and habits of orderly arrangement 
acquired in the army into all parochial ad- 
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ministTations. Of his exactitude in these 
particulars this day's festivity was an ex- 
ample. Nothing seemed to have been for- 
gotten — ^nothing overlooked. The young ones 
exclaimed with delight as they beheld their 
teachers encamped gipsy-fashion by the side 
of fires, lit by the boys who entered zealously 
into the fun, on which steaming tea-kettles 
gave promise of entertainment to the thii-sty 
throng which speedily surrounded them. Upon 
few teachers were more loving looks be- 
stowed than upon Rachel Clarke. The little 
ones,^to whose wants she ministered, followed 
her with eager eyes, and needed only her 
gentle presence to maintain perfect order 
amongst them. The second meal was, if 
possible, more popular than the dinner. It 
was such a treat to keep up the fires, to laugh 
at the tea-makers' difficulties, and to talk of 
the spacious tea-room in which they were, 
with its green carpet and bright blue ceiling, 
and beautiful view fi:om windows between the 
trees. Then the cake and buns, and bread 
and butter, were very acceptable amongst the 
children, who were plentifully supplied with 
all they needed, so that nothing was wanting 
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to complete the enjoyment of the day. After 
tea, while the teachers and monitors packed 
up the dishes and prepared for departure, 
choruses were sung by the elder boys and 
girls, and sweet hymns in which all joined. 
Then the names were called over in the dif- 
ferent divisions, and the schools were arranged 
in the order of departure. Before the sign 
for marching was given, however, Mr. Yaughan 
rang for silence, and once more addressed the 
children. 

The day, he said, had come to a dose, and 
it had been one of great enjoyment. He 
trusted that those amongst them who had 
obtained the holiday from their employers 
would show their sense of obligation by in- 
creased diligence and goodwill ; and that the 
attendance in the week-day and Sunday 
schools would prove that the encouragement 
had not been given in vain. But further 
than this, they must remember His love who 
had graciously watched over them through 
the day — they must go home with hearts 
more determined to glorify him, not only with 
their lips, but in their livea Should it be 
permitted, Mr. Yaughan continued, he hoped 
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that they would have another treat in Weldon 
Woods ; but which of the children would be 
missing before the next year i Who could 
tell where some would be ere that period of 
time should have passed away? With a 
few earnest words of entreaty he concluded 
his address, — entreaty that they would come 
to Christ — that they would take of the water 
of life freely — that they would seek the 
Friend of sinners for thevr friend now and 
for ever. 

Then all the children knelt on the grass, 
and joined in repeating the Lord's prayer. It 
was touching to hear the six hundred voices 
which, carried upward by the evening breeze, 
joined in the sacred words of supplication 
given by Christ to his peopla It was wonder- 
ful to believe that in him each one of those 
little ones, lowly in station, and feeble in 
prayer might, if he would, confidently lift up 
his hand to heaven, and, while surveying the 
beauties of the fair scene outspread before 
him, might " smiling say, * My FaOier made 
them all' " Eachel's eye fell on Annie 
Morris as she knelt among her companions. 
She hardly joined in the prayer, while a flush 
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of care and pain still remained on her brow, 
telling of unquiet within. Not far off knelt 
Stevie. With clasped hands in which some 
flowers were yet retained, he repeated the 
familiar words as if from his inmost soul; 
while it seemed to Bachel that a bright gleam 
of light which fell from among the shadowy 
trees upon his fSeice, came as a messenger &om 
jbhe declining sun to guide his prayer heaven- 
ward, and that as by the celestial fire which 
in past ages descended upon the altar, so his 
prayer was accepted as incense^ and the lifting 
up of his hands as the evening sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER n. 

STEVIE, BOBBIE, AND THE TWINS. 

The holiday in the Weldon Woods was a bright 
spot upon which many looked back lovingly 
through the hot summer and autumn months 
which made the close atmosphere and crowded 
thoroughferes of the city more trying than 
usual. It had been a day as Harry Morris 
told Annie, on hearing from her the report of 
its proceedings, " to hang up in one's memory, 
framed and glazed ; " yet to her it had only 
been as a gleam of light to make the dark- 
ness of her daily life more visible ; while to 
Bpachel and to Stephen the remembrscnce of the 
green, beautiful world into which they had 
been transported lit up many a weary hour of 
toil and trial 

Bachel Clarke was the daughter of a re- 
spectable tradesman, who had been enabled to 
give her a good education, but to whom 
latterly trouble had come ; so that when he 
died, his widow and orphan found themselves 

reduced to the greatest poverty. For more 
3 
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than a year Bachel had been engaged to be 
married to a young cabinet-maker in good 
business; but he proved unworthy of her 
choice when tried by the change in her cir- 
cumstances^ and with a sad, sorrowing heart 
she gave up what had been to her a cherished 
vision of domestic happiness, and began with 
earnest endeavours to support her aged mother 
by dress-making. In the school of affliction 
she was being taught to seek Him who, as the 
God of all comfort, manifests himself to the 
weary and heayy-laden ; and after her mother's 
death, which succeeded that of her father at 
an interval of two years, she was able to feel 
confident in the assurances of His word who 
is indeed the father of the fatherless, and to 
cast her burden on the Lord, trusting to his 
promises of support and consolation. Alone 
in the world, she was not, however, without 
the comfort of earthly love. In many a 
poverty-stricken home, Bachel Clarke was 
a welcome visitor ; by many a sick-bed it was 
her chosen vocation to soothe and tend the 
suffering ; no opportunity was lost of silently 
and humbly treading in His footsteps " who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
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ter, and to give his life a ransom for many." 
In the Sunday school she was amongst the 
most punctual and earnest of the teachers 
— ^following up her instructions by visits 
paid during her few spare hours to the 
homes of her children. And these homes she 
never quitted without leaving behind her a 
ray of that sunshine of love which, a reflec- 
tion of the light of the Sun of righteous- 
ness, it may be the privilege of the humblest 
of his followers to shed upon the world with- 
out. 

From her childhood Eachel had been known 
to Annie Morris's mother, and had therefore 
grown up as an intimate acquaintance of the 
family. Of all the children under her care 
Stevie was the one irom whom she received 
the most encouragement. He had never been 
the same since his mother's death which had 
left him exposed to the neglect and harshness 
of his father whom he feared ; and his teacher's 
heart yearned over the little motherless boy 
who, often pale and weary after a week of 
exertion for which he was totally unfit, yet 
looked up so wistfully, Sunday after Sunday, 
as she told of the love of Christ which passeth 
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knowledge, — never absent from his place, 
never weary of the theme. 

And to his sister Annie, love to Steviewas 
the wedge that kept her heart from quite closing 
up^ and especially since their mother's death, the 
strong affection of her impulsive nature had 
flowed out to him when it found no other 
channels of outlet. It was a sad truth that 
as the months passed by, she became less 
careful to fulfil home-duties, more showy in 
her dress, and moire regardless of her father. 
She had allowed herself to be laughed out of 
attendance at the Simday school ; and though, 
after a visit of earnest entreaty from her 
teacher, she resumed her seat in the class for 
a little while, she again began to absent her- 
self, and finally withdrew altogether. Eachel 
Clarke had two or three times endeavoured 
to influence Annie for good, and by kind and 
earnest remonstrances had tried to lead her 
into better things ; but she grieved to observe 
that though she always received her kindly, 
no permanent impression remained, and matters 
went on as before. So the months passed 
away, and the Morrises' home seemed as if 
a cloud hung over it; and while Annie 
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gloomily felt this, she did not realize to her- 
self that she might do much to dispel that 
doud. If, instead of preserving a moody 
silence, or laimching forth hot, angry words 
when her father came home in the evening in 
an irritable temper, she had endeavoured to 
soothe and please him, she might often have 
succeeded. Her step-brother Harry was sel- 
dom with them^ aa he had been advanced to 
a higher situation which kept him out late ; 
but when he did make one of the party, he 
felt the dreariness of his home very sensitively, 
and sometimes asked Annie why she didn't 
have things brighter. Stevie alone seemed 
to know the preciousness of a stronghold to 
which he might always resort ; and from his 
bedside went up continual, childish prayers 
that the Father in heaven, whom he found so 
near and kind, might disclose himself to those 
who as yet knew him not. 

One secret source of happiness to Stevie 
was the endeavour which he had quietly begun 
to make as a working member of Christ s 
missionary band. Though so young — only 
eleven years of age, — ^his character had been 
early formed by trial, and by the necessity 
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for thinking and judging for himself; and the 
Holy Spirit's teaching which had at first 
led him to Christ as his Saviour, was lead- 
ing him more and more to follow him as 
his Example, and to tread in his footsteps of 
meekness, submission, and loving servijce for 
others. At first he had found it very hard to 
raise his voice against a remark made by an 
elder boy in the work-room, who used language 
in which religion was lightly brought forward, 
and it needed much grace to bear patiently 
the many taunts and unkind remarks which 
his remonstrance drew forth from others in 
the room. But when it was found that 
Stephen Morris was always ready to give help 
when needed, always .answered gently when 
roughly spoken to, and " never bore malice," he 
was gradually admitted to the goodwill of almost 
all the children in his work-room; and the 
long, hot days, when the whirring mills seemed 
more noisy, and when the monotony of his 
employment seemed more trying and irksome 
than ever, were often lit up by little sunshiny 
rays of hope and peace as the pale, thoughtful, 
factory-child felt the love of Christ especially 
present to him, and by humble acts of minis- 
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try was enabled to bear lowly testimony to 
its reality. 

For one boy, of about his own a^. Hobble 
Martin by name, he had oonceived a warm 
fiiendship, which friendship had originated in 
the fact of the latter haying rather spiritedly 
taken up Stevie's defence ontheoccasion already 
alluded to. Bobbie was a good-natured, open- 
faced boy, whose fat, rosy cheeks and vigorous 
limbs presented a strong contrast to his friend's 
pale, earnest face, and delicate appearance; 
while in mind he seemed equally dissimilar, 
being as thoughtless and, apparently, unim- 
pressible as Stevie was the reverse. As if, 
however, drawn together by their very dis- 
similarity, they seemed to prefer each other's 
society to that of the other children, and 
walked, home in the evenings, hand in hand, 
to the street in which they both lived, and 
which was in one of the most crowded districts 
of the town. 

'' Stevie," said his friend to him, as on one 
damp evening in October they left the factory 
together, " don't you get tired of everything 
very often?" 
. " I am almost always tired," was the reply. 
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" But don't you feel sometimes as if you'd 
like to be nothing at aU for a little while, so 
that there shouldn't be any wrong that could 
get at you, and no work to be done ?" 

"WeU, no — ^not exactly/* replied Stevie, 
meditatively, as if weighing the proposition ; 
" no, I can't say I do.'* 

There was a minute's silence, and Bobbie 
continued : — 

"You haven't got a baby now, have you?" 

"No," said Stevie. 

" And never had one ?" 

" No, never. I believe there was one after 
me, but it died after it was bom. I'd have 
liked to remember it ; but I was too little.'* 

" Then what do you do when you go home 
if you haven't a baby ?" persisted Eobbie. 

" I've got a bird that teacher gave me, and 
I feed it; and then there's two or three plants 
in pots, and I garden with them ; and then 
I've got some boats made of walnut shells, 
which I float in the basin, and Harry shows 
me how to mast them when he comes home ; 
and then I read most always, if I don't go to 
sleep, till he and Annie come, and we have 
tea, and sometimes father comes in." 
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"And what do you read?'* continued his 
companion. 

"Oh, books that my teacher — she s so good 
to me — blends me, and often the Bible. It's 
such a quiet time for that, and I learn my 
Sunday lessona" 

"Have they got pictures in them — ^the 
books, I mean?" 

"Someofthem have," replied Stevie; "there's 
one beauty of Adam nafniug all the aniTnalg 
in the garden of Eden. lions, and tigers, 
and horses, and stags, and lambs, — " 

"Are there crocodiles?" inquired Robbie, 
with interest. 

"I don't remember, — ^I should think so, 
though. I'll look when I go home." 

"Crocodiles eat babies, don't they?" con- 
tinued Robbie, after a moment's pause. 

" I've heard so," replied Stevie. " Indian 
crocodiles do. There weren't babies at first in 
the garden of Eden, you know ; and I should 
think Eve took care of her children when they 
were little." 

"It seems to me there's always babies 
going," sighed his friend; "there always have 
been since I can remember." 
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"I like little babies," answered Stevie; 
" they're heavy to carry, I suppose, but I feel 
always to love them." 

" You wouldn't if you was me," burst out 
Eobbie, whose confession of grievances was 
called forth by the remark ; " I'm tired to 
death with them. I've had a baby to mind 
ever since I was five years old, and the last 
was twins. It wasn't so bad when they were 
asleep in the cradle ; and when they was very 
little, mother had a girl to look after them ; 
but now, as soon as I come home, I'm lefb 
to see to them while she goes out to buy the 
things for the house ; and I think it's very 
hard." 

"Can they walk?" inquired Stevie, in the 
tone of some one asking a question in natural 
history. 

"No, they crawl," answered Robbie; "they're 
always crawling contrary ways, and while I 
keep one from going to the fire, the other's 
off to the door, and is sure to get knocked 
o>5er by somebody coming in. I wouldn't 
mind going to Sunday school," continued 
Robbie, moumfuUy, " if it wasn't for them ; 
but it's no use trying to learn any. lessons 
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when I have to see to them till I go to bed, 
and I don't like going with nothing to say." 

Now, it must be known that Stevie had 
been making assiduous efforts to gain over his 
friend to attend the Sunday school, and by his 
representations had succeeded in possessing him 
with a desire to do so. But the babies pre- 
sented an obstacle as £aT as preparation went; 
and how to obviate it was a consideration. It 
came into Stevie's mind that he might offer to 
help Eobbie ; but then, this would involve the 
giving up of the quiet hour which, when he 
came wearily home from his work, seemed to 
contain so much to comfort him. He had a 
new book in hand, too, which was a great at- 
traction to him, and, besides all this, he was a 
shy, nervous boy, and could not but entertain 
doubts as to his capabilities in the nursing line. 

But then came other thoughts. Here was 
an opportunity of doing something for Jesus. 
He might be made the means of winning 
Bobbie to the Sunday school, instead of seeing 
him play about during the Sabbath ; and at 
school he would learn the way of salvation. 
Then, Stevie further reflected, if Bobbie was 
able to learn from the Bible during part of the 
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time, there was no '"knowing how much good 
might result from it, — at all events, it would 
be his duty to try and help him forward. So 
the two walked side by side without speaking, 
until at last, after a pause of a few minutes, 
the silence was broken. 

" Bobbie," he began, " if I were to help you 
with the babies, would you come along with 
me to Sunday school ?" 

His friend's face brightened considerably. 
"Indeed I'd try," he replied; '4t'd be such a 
comfort, and then, perhaps, if we each had one, 
we might get them to sleep. But then, 
Stevie," he continued, more thoughtfully, 
" you're always more tired than I am, and you 
like to get home quiet after work. I feel as 
if 'twould be hard to let you come and help 
me. 

But a verse had just come into Stevie's 
mind which his teacher had repeated only the 
Sunday before: ''For even Christ pleased 
not himself;" and he remained steadfast in 
his offer to take upon himself the office of 
assistant in Bobbie's charge of his twin sistera 

Mrs. Martin was standing at the door of 
her house, and was looking out for her boy, as 
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the two came up the streetw She was a tall, 
brisk-lookmg woman, with an anxious expres- 
sion of countenance, and with a quick, bustling 
manner, which made Stevie feel his shyness 
afresh. 

" Make haste, child,'' she exclaimed, as they 
came within hearing, " IVe been that driven 
all day I haven't been able to get out ; and 
there's nothing in the house for supper tiU I 
go to buy it. Now go in, there's a good boy, 
and mind the children till I come back." 

Stevie smiled as Bobbie gave him a look, 
which said, " Now, didn't I describe matters 
truly ? " and shrunk shyly back as his fiiend 
explained their arrangement to his mother. 

" WeU, I don't know about Sunday school," 
she replied to his statement of their agree- 
ment; "I don't see what good you'd get there, 
and I want you to miad the babies." 

" Oh, please ma'am — ^please, Mrs. Martin," 
interposed Stevie, coming from behind Robbie, 
"(fo let him go. Indeed we get good — indeed 
it's very happy, and I want him to hear all 
about — about — ^what I like best to hear; and 
111 come and help him very often, if only you'll 
let him go with me on Sundays." 
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Mrs. Martin looked quite surprised at his 
eagerness. " Well, you've set your minds on 
it, I suppose," she said, hastily, "but I can't 
stay talking now. I don't much mind his 
going if he can find time for learning his lesson, 
but I don't want him to be set down for a 
bad scholar; and if he's wanted at home, why, 
then he must stay where he's most use." 

So saying, Mrs. Martin, who had not thought 
it necessary to thank Stevie for his offered 
help, went up stairs, and coming down in her 
bonnet and shawl, gave the boys a warning 
charge respecting the care of the twins, and 
went out, shutting the door after her. 

After li9tening to her retreating footsteps, 
Stevie's lesson in nursing ^egan. He looked 
with surprise at the fSsixiility and fearlessness 
with which Bobbie managed the babies, and 
for a few minutes contented himself with 
guarding the fire-place and large water-can 
alternately, while his friend found a book 
and began to learn the lesson from which 
Stevie would not let him off. But at last 
when little Jessie began to cry, he gently 
took her up in his arms, and seating himself 
on a low stool, rocked her to and fro, while 
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be BofUy sang some of bis school bynmsi It 
was wonderful how soon the btile firetfiil 
child was quieted, and how pleased he felt as 
be found that she nestled closely into his 
arms, while the twin sister staid soberly on 
her brother's knee, listening too, and allowing 
him to go on with his lesson. 

'' I couldn't get them off quiet like that ! " 
exclaimed Bobbie ; " I can't sing like you.'' 

" What do you do, then, when they cry ? '* 
answered his friend. 

"Why, I dance about before them, and 
make a noise to make them leave off," was 
the reply ; " they're so surprised that they 
forget to go on." 

"I like them," said Stevie, "for a time, 
but I' didn't think a baby was so heavy, 
Eobbie." 

"They're heavy, and no "mistake. I shall 
never forget how heavy poor little Tommy 
was that died — ^I've had two bttle brothers 
die when they were quite small. I was carry- 
ing him one day, and let him fall into the 
water-can, and then was so frightened that I 
could only get him out just in time. Look 
at Bessie, how she's listening to you. O 
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Stevie, it is so kind of you to come and help 
me!" 

It was an hour later than usual when 
Stevie came home that night, and he was 
very tifed. But every evening he remained 
true to his promise, and Mrs. Martin and 
Bobbie became so accustomed to his help, that 
they often said they could not do without 
him now ; and little Jessie and Bessie learnt 
to know him, and were always quieted by his 
singing. And when, Sunday after Sunday, 
the two boys went to school together with 
well-prepared lessons, and when, one after- 
noon, Stevie saw the big tears in Robbie's 
round eyes, while his teacher told of the great 
love of Christ, and heard him say afterwards, 
"O Stevie, I never knew how bad I was 
'before 1 I mean to try and give my heart to 
Jesus to keep always," he knew that his 
quiet self-denial had not been in vain. 

And so winter came, and still the little boy 
worked at the mills, and though never com- 
plaining, worked, Annie knew, beyond his 
strength. And Christmas came — Christmas 
with its holy associations and sacred remem- 
brances, but with little joy for the toiling 
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&ctoi7-workers» unless they drank of the 
true fountain of great joy firom on high, which 
on the first Christmas day was opened unto 
"all people/' 

On Christmas eve, indeed — Stevie's birth- 
day — ^Annie and Harry planned a little treat 
for him. The latter brought a large bough 
of pine, and some oranges, and this was 
propped up in an old flower-pot, and lighted 
with some bits of candle. Then ^tevie's bird 
in its cage was placed among the green at the 
bottom; and Bachel came, and gave some 
little books, with bright covers, which looked 
very pretty hung about on the boughs ; and 
Annie provided some apples and sugar-plums, 
for she did not like her little brother's birth 
day to pass unnoticed. Robbie came too, 
and was delighted ; and the twins came, for 
the simple reason that they could not be left 
behind ; and Stevie was quietly pleased for a 
little while, but afterwards was found &st 
asleep in a comer by Harry, who, saying that 
he was tired out, carried him to bed, and 
undressed him so gently that he never woke. 
Eobbie and the twins Were safely conveyed 
home by the time Mr. Monis returned, and 
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inquired, on seeing the remains of the humble 
entertainment, " What foolery had been going^ 
on?" Annie only replied by a proud silence, 
and Harry, a kind-hearted, but rather re- 
served lad, told his father what they bad 
been doing. Then followed some remarks 
— all the more cutting because Annie felt 
they were true — ^respecting the difference of 
her care for her father and for her brother ; 
and instead of remaining silent, or of employ- 
ing the soft answer which tumeth away 
wrath, she uttered angry and sullen retorts ; 
and so an evei^ing of trouble succeeded, and if 
it had not been that Harry coolly interposed, 
her father's hand would have been upon her 
more than once, for, sad to say, he was not 
perfectly sober, and his naturally violent 
temper was roused by the proud, unfi1ia,1 
bearing of his daughter. 

Slevie was dreaming of Christmas that 
night, and of the story of the angels and the 
shepherds; and, strange to say, he thought 
that one of the same angels that appeared at 
Bethlehem was standing over him, and saying 
to him, " Behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy," and that the face of the angel was 
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like that of his mother. It was with a cry 
of " Mother, mother !" that he awoke, startled 
by sounds close to his ear, and on opening 
his eyes, saw with astonishment that Annie 
was kneeling by his bedside — her face hid in 
the coverlid, while her whole frame shook 
with suppressed sobs. 

"Annie, Annie, what is it?'* he inquired, 
in a frightened tone of voice. " Annie, do 
tell me what is the matter V* 

She lifted her head as he spoke, while her 
black hair half concealed the burning cheeks 
and flushed forehead, but she did not answer 
him. 

Poor little Stevie, who hardly ever saw 
his sister cry — for generally she was too proud 
to give way to her feelings in the presence of 
others — became quite frightened. Jumping 
out of bed, he threw his arms round her neck, 
and used every effort to soothe and comfort 
her. She gently laid him down again, cover- 
ing him carefuUy from the cold. 

** I'm sorry I disturbed you, Stevie, dear,'* 
she said ; 'Tcame here that father and Harry 
mightn't hear me.*' She might have added, 
" and because the sight of your &ce does me 
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good ; " for often, when Stevie was asleep, Lis 
sister silently sat by his bedside, wishing she 
had the peace which dwelt in his breast and 
was visible in his features as he slumbered - 

"I'm very unhappy, Stevie," she continued; 
''perhaps I'm worse now for thinking how 
much happiness Christmas brings to most people, 
while it makes no difference to us. I wonder 
what folks mean by wishing me a happy Christ- 
mas, and a happy New Tear. It's work, work 
all day, and father makes me hate to come 
home; and if it wasn't for leaving you, 
Stevie, and Harry, I'd like to die — only I'm 
not fit." And Annie drew her shawl round 
her, and shivered with cold. 

Stevie's hand was stretched out, and he 
gently stroked her's, trying to think of 
what he should say to comfort her. It was 
strange that she should seek consolation and 
sympathy from a brother so much younger 
than herself — that she should be humble with 
him when she was proud with every one else, 
but so it was. Annie felt instinctively that, 
child as he was, Stevie was far above her in 
the possession of a real happiness — of that 
peace which passeth understanding; and, 
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almost unconsdously, she deferred to him for 
help and even advice, since she saw that his 
whole life bore ffllent testimony to his being, in 
truth, what many others only professed to be. 

" It makes me feel worse when I think of 
you, Stevie — you that I'd like to save from 
everything. You're not fit for mill-work — 
we could manage without the money, and it's 
cruel of father to keep you to it.'* 

"Hush, Annie/' replied Stephen, gently; 
" don't say so. I don't think I'm weaker 
than I used to be, and I often felt before as 
if I oughtn't to be using up your wages and 
Harry's, and doing nothing for myself And 
then, Annie, IVe so many mercies — I couldn't 
count them all ; and you and Harry are so 
kind to me. I'm often veiy happy, only I 
want you to be happy too." 

"You're different to me, Stevie. No one 
loves me besides you, and I work on, day by 
day, and don't see what's to be the end of it 
— living to work, working to live — and 
that's to be year after year, from Christmas 
to Christmas, and on through all the ' happy 
New Years ' to the end.'* 

Stevie could not bear the bitter, despairing 
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tone in which his sister spoke. " Nannie," he 
began, " I'm only a little child, and you're 
ever so much older and wiser than me ; but 
yet I feel as if I'd long for you to be as 
happy as I am. I think you would be if 
you felt what a loving Father we have in 
heaven — ^how he cares for us. This Christ- 
mas time makes one feel it so much^ and it's 
so good to think that He that gave his dear 
Son for us all will with him freely also give 
us all things." 

"That's what your teacher says, Stevia 
It's all very well for you and her, but I'm 
too bad to belong to Him. O Stevie, Stevie, 
I'm very unhappy — I can't pray — I can't 
believe — I hate everything here — my life — 
my work — the foggy, close streets, the hot 
work-room — everything but you." And the 
sobs came afresh. 

"Nannie," interposed the boy, earnestly, 
"do try to get to Jesus — it'U be aU right 
then. He'll comfort you. Listen! there — 
the midnight bells are ringing in Christmas 
day. Mr. Yaughan told us that if we woke 
up when they were rung, we were to hear 
them say, ' For unto zw a child is bom. For 
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unto U8 a Son is given ;' and that's a comfort 
for you, Nannie ; He was bom to save us 
from our sins, and oh, he's such a Saviour — ^if 
only you'd try him for yourself ! " 

He had hardly said these words when the 
candle, which had burnt low in the socket, 
suddenly went out. Annie did not answer 
him, but sat for a minute silently by his bed- 
side. And the Christmas bells rang out 
through the midnight air, to remind aU who 
heard of the great love which many, many 
years ago brought life and immortality to 
light by the gift — ^the unspeakable gift of the 
Saviour at Bethlehem. And in Stevie's heart 
they found an echo of praise and love as he 
thought of the manger and the cross, and 
offered a prayer of thanksgiving which, 
humble and lowly as it was, might be num- 
bered with those aspirations which have beeri 
called "Church-beUs that soimd above the 
stars." 

And Annie listened too, and crept silently 
to her bed with a heart rendered yet sadder 
by the chimes ; for as they sounded in her 
ears, they seemed to remind her more forcibly 
than ever that she had as yet no part in the 
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joy of which they sang — ^that Christmas was, 
indeed, nothing to her. 

And did no other sounds ring in her ears ? 

It was strange that when she woke the 
next morning the words still seemed present 
with her which were the last she had heard 
the night before : — 

" Nannie, Nannie, he's such a Saviour — 
if only you'd try him for yourself 1 " 
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had for the pickiDg up, and of fortunes made 
in a day. A letter had come to Harry, written 
by his father just before sailing, and which bid 
him look after his sister and brother, promis- 
ing him to come home at some future time, 
and to make them all rich without any 
trouble. 

Poor little tender-hearted Stevie, who had 
been wondering how Harry came by a letter, 
little thinking that this was its purport, cried 
bitterly on hearing its contenta Harry did 
not cry, but he was veiy, very grave; and 
Annie was silent too, but the look of her eyea 
was a fixed, indignant one, and she walked 
proudly away, nourishing thoughts of anger 
which towards any one would have been sin- 
ful, but which were doubly so towards her 
father. And had conscience no voice for 
Annie then ?, Did she did not feel that, had 
she endeavoiu*ed to make home difierent, he 
would not so easily have abandoned it ? As 
if with a lightning glance, there came before 
her remembrances of proud, sullen looks, 
irritating words, silent coldness. Had they 
only been exchanged for gentle, loving actions 
and manners, she might have been the means 
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of winniDg him firom the public-house and 
from idleness to a humble, yet happy homa 

If such, however, were Annie's thoughts, 
she confessed them to no one. Mr. Yaughan 
came to offer his coimsel and help to herself 
and her brothers; and when the evening that 
he called and took Stevie on his knee, the boy 
burst into tears at the sad thought of his 
father's neglect, he reminded him gently of the 
promise, " Wlten my father and my mother 
forsake m^, then the Lord will take me up," 
and bade him trust in One whose love never 
fails, but who is the same " yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." Kind Mr. Vaughan ! Before 
he went he put half a sovereign into Annie's 
hand to help her on, and he advised her to 
have as her object the learning of the lesson 
which God intended her to learn of entire de- 
pendence on him ; for he did not know that as 
far as the support of his family went, the 
amount which Morris brought home was very 
small, and that Harry's wages and Annie's 
were the chief support of the three young 
ones. 

They settled together that Stevie should 
only remain at the miUs long enough to finish 
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up his month's work, for he had been ailing 
more than usual; and that after the expira- 
tion of that time he should go to school on 
week-days as well as Sundaya Harry said 
that his sister should give up the factory too, 
as he received high wages, and could support 
them aU; but Annie said they could not afford 
this at present. 

And so we have come back again to the 
foggy evening with which this chapter opened. 

Bachel Clarke had set the last stitch in 
some work which she had undertaken at her 
own lodging, and after carefuUy adjusting the 
small supply of fuel in the narrow grate so as 
to obtain the largest amount of heat at the 
least possible expenditure of coal, was prepar- 
ing to set on the kettle for her cup of coffee, 
when she was startled by the clatter of feet 
running hastily up the door-steps, followed by 
an irregular knocking at the door as of a child 
jumping up to reach the knocker, and making 
the most of his opportunity when succeeding 
in doing so. 

Hearing her name on the door being opened, 
she hurried down. Outside in the fog, his 
round eyes rounder and larger than ever, his 
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cheeks flushed by mnning, stood Bobbie Martin, 
out of breath, and almost nnable to speak. 

''O teadier!" he exclaimed on seeing 
Rachel, "come — come quickly! They've sent 
me to tell you Stevie Morris has been and got 
hurt in the mills, and his sister ^wants you to 
come as soon as yon can." 

Not a moment did she delay to ask any 
questions. With a load on her heart, she 
hurried up stairs, and in the shortest possible 
space 'of time was on her way to York Street^ 
with Bobbie's hand in hers, while fix)m him she 
gathered all that he knew of what had passed. 
" We was close together in the work-room," 
he said, "and Stevie told me that he was 
very tired — ^tireder than usual. * I can't go 
to help you to-night,' he says, * Bobbie; I 
must go straight home and rest.' I says to 
him that I was all perfect for Sunday — ^you 
know, teacher, he's so good, he comes to help 
me with the babies and to learn my Sunday 
lessons often and often — and that he mustn't 
trouble about it. After that my back was 
nearly turned to him for about half an hour, 
and I heard some one give a ciy, and then I 
was almost too frightened to see; but he'd 
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fainted quite away as white as a sheet, and had 
caught, I didn't see how, but by his clothes at 
first, in one of the rollers. They stopped it 
almost directly, but not before he'd got hurt; 
and the doctor was sent for and put vinegar to 
his temples, and after a long time got hinoi to 
open his eyes. Then they took him home, and 
I couldn't get in to know how he was for near 
an hour — not till his brother came out and says 
to me to run off and say his sister and he 
begged you to Come." 

Bachel made no answer, for while Robbie's 
loud sobs attracted the notice of passers-by, her 
tears were falling fast under her veil, and she 
was praying for what she hardly knew, but 
with the instinctive prayer with which children 
come to their Helper in every hour of distress 
and care. 

* Annie met them at the door of the house. 
"Hush!" she said, holding up her finger, 
" he's better now, and the doctor's given him 
something strong to make him sleep." Then 
taking Bachel into the front room, and throw- 
ing her arms round her neck, she sobbed, 
" It's so kind of you to come I" 

" My poor Annie," Rachel replied gently 
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" it's a great blow to you — ^you love him sa 
Tell me, does he know you?" 

** Yes, now he doe& Harry s sitting with 
him, and he called him by his nama It's his 
arm that was most hurt, and the doctor's set 
that, and says if that's all he'll come round. 
But oh, Kachel, I doubt his ever getting well 
again; he was to have left work to-morrow." 

'' He's in better hands than ours, Annie 
dear; we know whose he is, and maybe 'the 
Lord has need of him.' But we'll do all we 
can," she continued hopefully. "You know 
I've been a sick-nurse for years, and I don't 
mind sitting up nights ; and Dr. Gray was poor 
mother's doctor, and he'll trust me, and he'll 
have all that care and love can do for him." 

" Thank you, Rachel, you're kinder than I 
deserve; but you mustn't be giving your time 
to us too much — ^we're all poor." 

" Do you think I could leave Stevie?*' re- 
plied Eachel. "No, Annie, I'm here for as 
long as Tm any use." 

They were interrupted by a gentle tap at 
the door. Robbie had disappeared directly on 
Rachel's arrival, but now he stood outside with 
an apple and some gingerbread in his hand. 
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He stretched them out to her as she softly 
opened the door, saying, " Father brought me 
these home, and I couldn't eat them to-night; 
and would you please to give them to Stevie 
with my love, and say how sorry I am — and 
I hope he'll like them." Poor Kobbie broke 
down again, and Bachel thanked him in a 
whisper, and promised that they should be 
given to Stevie when he was able to eat them, 
and told the boy that she was sure his meeh 
sage and care for his friend would be a comfort 
to him. It was almost impossible to repress 
a smile at the singularity of the gift at such a 
time ; but Bachel well knew that Bobbie would 
be hurt if he thought* that it was not of use, 
and she loved the little boy for his warm, 
grateful feeling. He went conscientiously back 
to the twins on being promised that he should 
hear a report of Stevie before he . started to 
work in the morning, and then his teacher 
crept into the sick-room to which Annie had 
preceded her. 

It was the same little room to which we 
have already introduced our readers, and was 
only large enough to hold the low tressel bed 
and a chab upon which the shaded candle was 
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placed Stevie lay quite still and very white, 
breathing so faintly that Harry sometimes put 
a glass to his lips to assure himself that life 
was there still. The opiates had taken effect, 
but the open brow firom which Annie was wont 
to push back the clustering hair was contracted 
with pain, and every now and then a low moan- 
ing sound brought hope and fear at the same 
time to the watchers — hope, since it showed 
that life was not extinct, and the great fear that 
Stevie's delicate firame would not bear up 
under the shock. 

Dr. Gray came again that night. He said 
that they must keep the little boy quiet, and 
send for him at once if any change was mani- 
fest. He was glad to see Bachel there, he 
said, for she might be trusted ; and he spoke 
kindly to Harry and Annie, and assured them 
that everything that care could do for Stevie 
should be done. "And remember,'' he said 
in parting, " that he is in the hands of the 
Good Physician, and the Lord will order aU 
as it pleases him. Good Dr. Gray was a father, 
and had lost a little boy of Stevie's age only a 
few weeks before; and his kind heart went out 

in sympathy for the sorrowfiil little group in 
5 
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this time of trouble, so that it seemed as if he 
were a friend sent them in special need. 

That was a long, anxious night. Annie and 
Bachel sat by the bed-side in turns, so that 
Harry might go away and take some rest, as 
he would have to work the next day; for they 
could not afford to lose his wages. Stevie 
woke up in great pain in the middle of the 
night, but seemed not clearly to know them. 
He talked confusedly in a low tone about the 
mills, and said the noise was so wearisome, and 
begged some one to stop them; and when 
Bachel moistened his lips with orange-juice, 
talked of his mother, and said she was coming 
soon. A little while after, on hearing a dis- 
tant cry, he spoke of Eobbie's sisters, and 
fancied that he was trying to soothe them, and 
began in a low, murmuring voice one of the 
hymns which he used to sing to them, upon 
which poor Annie had to leave the room 
silently, that she might cry down stairs as if 
her heart would break. 

So the hours sped slowly by until day 
dawned, and Stevie became quiet agaia 
Rachel left the sick-room, and gave Harry his 
breakfetst, and made Annie take some hot tea, 
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which revived her, and then waited anxiously 
for the doctor. He came, true to his promise, 
and cheered them up with the assurance that 
Stevie was not worse, that his arm waa better, 
and he might slowly recover. Providentially, 
they had been able almost instantly to stop 
the machinery when he fainted in the work- 
room, and it was hoped that beyond the injury 
to his arm — fortimately the left one — no 
Berious mischief had been done. Before Dr. 
Gray left another visitor came, Mrs. Rush, the 
wife of the mill-owner. The news of the acci- 
dent had reached her, and she had come early to 
inquire what she coidd do for the injured chUd. 
She went up herself to Stevie's room, and her 
eyes filled as she bent over the suflFering boy. 
When she came down she quite won Annie's 
heart by her kind, gentle manner. She would 
send over some wine and jelly, she said ; any- 
thing the doctor might approve ; and then she 
told them that Mr. Kush had offered to pay 
for a nurse, and as^ed Annie whom she would 
like best. Annie pointed to Rachel, and Dr. 
Gray said there could not be a better sick- 
nurse, as he had good reason to know, so that 
was settled. Rachel would gladly have come 
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and watched over Stevie for nothing ; but 
then Harry and Annie would have felt pained 
had she done so ; and she justly reflected that 
she might help them out better by accepting 
Mrs. Rush's kindness, besides providing little 
comforts for the invalid which she could not 
otherwise afford. So having assisted in settling 
matters in doors, she went to her own lodging, 
sent home the work she had completed, and 
putting into a basket what she needed for 
herself, returned to the Morrises, her landlady 
undertaking to see to the conveyance of her 
mattress, which she would lay down at night 
when she could safely allow herself to sleep. 
Later in the day arrived Mr. Vaughan. 
Stevie knew him when he came up stairs, and 
listened with closed eyes to his few sentences 
of prayer, and to the words of promise which 
he gently repeated by his side. He called 
Annie and Bachel down stairs, and knelt with 
them to ask God's presence and support for 
them all, and spoke so tenderly of Stevie, and 
of his love for the Saviour, and of all that he 
had noticed of him in school, that Annie found 
herself drawn into confidence, not only respect- 
ing her brother, but respecting herself toa 
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She told Mr. Yaughan how she had neglected 
prayer and the Eible ; how careless she had 
been; how unmindful of her father; how 
regardless of any one bat Stevie and Harry. 
She did not feel the least afraid of him; and 
though he looked very grave, he looked kindly 
as well, and spoke of thisasa fresh reminder — 
a fresh call to her to seek Him as her Father 
in Christ whom Stevie had known and loved. 
And then he showed her three short words, 
which Annie never forgot, and whidi he 
marked in her Testament, *'Whx> upbraideih 
not" Oh! how did they come home to her 
heart; what love did they reveal! Could it 
be that He whom she had so grievously 
neglected would receive her — ^receive her not 
coldly, not reproachftilly, but in great love ? 
Yes. Mr. Yaughan said so. The Bible said 
so. " When the sense of sin would make you 
afraid to come to Christ," Mr. Yaughan said, 
" remember that that very sense of sin should 
drive you to him who will not reproach you 
any more once you seek pardon through his 
blood. Eemember, my child, * the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin."' 

He added other words of counsel and com- 
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fort, and left Annie soothed and lighter in 
heart. Stevie had dozed off when she went 
up stairs, so leaving Baehel by his side, she 
crept softly down again to prepare Harry's tea 
and their own, and to make things generally 
more tidy. To her surprise, another tap was 
heard at the door, followed by the entrance of 
Mrs. Martin. 

"Gk)od evening," she began in a whisper 
very different from her usual rough address ; 
'* IVe just stepped in, leaving Bobbie with the 
twins, to see wjjether I couldn't help you out 
any way. I'm sure I've pretty near cried my 
eyes out," she continued, rubbing hard at them, 
as if to assure herself that they were not quite 
gone, " to think o' the little lad ; he who was 
so good and handy. And Robbie's worse. - I 
can't get him to leave off; not that he's idle 
about his workpeither; for ever since he took 
up with your boy, he's been quite different ; 
and so long as I'll let him go to Sunday school 
he'll do anything I tells him ; and the twins 
thrives wonderfully with him. But all night 
long, tiU he went to sleep, I could hear him 
sobbing over this; and I was most as sorry 
too, and I just wanted to come and say so 
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myself. Now, I'm going to the shops, and I 
thought as like as not you'd want something 
that maybe I could get, and save you the 
trouble." And Mrs. Martin looked kinder 
and more in earnest than Annie had ever seen 
her before. 

She only staid a minute or two, and then, 
having undertaken a small commission, de- 
parted. Annie lit a candle, and put on the 
kettle for tea. In doing this, her eye caught 
sight of Stevie's bird, and she remembered 
that there was now no one to care for its 
wants. With a heavy heart she cleaned the 
cage, and put in fresh seed and water ; but 
this made the sad thoughts come faster than 
ever. She opened the door into the street, 
and looked out for Harry. Just then the 
bells struck up, and the wind brought their 
chime to her ears over aU the din and noise 
of the crowded, bustling city. And with them 
came the recollection of the Christmas night, 
when they had sounded out so cheerily, and of 
the welcome Stevie had given to their message, 
and of the softly-urged entreaty that she would 
have that message too ; and with a sudden 
impulse, Annie shut the door, and throwing 
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herself on her knees^ sought help and comfort 
fix)m her Father in heaven. 

Through the lens of affliction she was be- 
ginning dimly and with tearfiil eyes to read 
him as her Father ; as the God who will not 
disdain the broken and the contrite heart. 
By the light of the Holy Spirit she was to be 
one day more fully led into the realization of 
his nearness and love; but as yet she only 
Jknew that it was a great, great comfort to tell 
out all the sorrow and anxiety upon her knees 
to Him whom she hoped would not upbraid 
her with the past — sinful as that past had been. 

A little while and she will know the 
Saviour's meaning in its fullest extent^ when 
he said, " I ascend utUo my Father <md your 
Father, vmto my Qod and your Ood" 
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CHAPTER IV. 
steyie's friends. 

Long weeks followed — sad weeks of alternate 
hope and fear^ anxiety and suspense. Stevie's 
arm recovered in a measure under the skilftil 
treatment of Dr. Gray, aided out by the tender 
home-niursing which he received. But his 
naturally delicate constitution had experienced 
a shock from which he did not recover.. They 
all saw what the end would be; all but 
Annie. Even when Dr. Gray called her 
down, and told her that he did not wish her 
to encourage any hope of Stevie's ultimate 
recovery ; that he might be able to sit up, 
and might linger for a few months, but would 
most probably never get well again ; — even 
then, Annie would not, could not believe him. 
She found out signs of amendment when none 
else could, talked confidently of the good that 
a change in the weather would do him, and 
buoyed herself up with hopes which every one 
saw to be groundless. Stevie, after the first 
fortnight of alternate suffering and stupor» 
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was very quiet, thankfully recehnng all the 
care which was shown him, and getting Rachel 
or Annie to read to him at intervals, and to 
talk to him of the land whither he felt be 
was bound. Mr. Vaughan came very often, 
and Stevie loved his visits more than any 
others, and hailed them with so much joy, 
that Annie said they were his best medicine. 
And Mrs. Rush came, with kind words and 
with many delicacies far above Harry's means, 
which were most welcome to the sick boy. 
After the first three weeks, Eachel went home, 
as Annie could do aU that was needed for him; 
but she constantly came over to see him, and 
every Sunday evening spent some time by his 
bed-side, while she gave him a report of the 
day, and told him all about his school-fellow% 
especially Robbie. 

Poor Robbie I when he was first admitted 
into the sick-room, and took hold of the little 
thin hand stretched out to him, he looked so 
entirely woe-begone, that Stevie had to take 
upon himself to cheer him up. Annie would 
not let him stay more than a few minutes, 
especially as she had to keep the twins amused 
down stairs, and they were both inclined to 
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cry for their brother. They could walk a 
little now, and she quieted them by showing 
them the bird in its cage, which they wanted 
to seize at the same time. 

"Tm so glad to see you again, Robbie," 
began Stevie ; " I've thought of you often and 
often since that day." 

" I never was so miserable in my life," was 
the rueftil reply. " O Stevie, I hope you'll 
get well again !" 

" I don't think I ever shall here, Robbie ; 
but we'll meet in a happier world, I hope. I 
hope you mind your promise about praying 
and trying to find Jesus." 

"Yes, indeed, I've prayed for you, Stevie, 
every day, and very, very often besides ; 
but I don't seem to get on like with- 
out you. Mother's cross, and the twins 
aggravates me so, and I don't have no one to 
help me." 

" You have teacher on Sundays, and you 
can understand some things at church or at 
chapel in the evening." 

"Yes, teacher's always kind to me, but I 
don't seem to attend much in church. I put 
one little bit of the sermon away in my mind. 
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and by the time I come to look for it with 
another, it's gone." 

" Didn't you put any bit away yesterday ? 
I wish you'd coine in now and then, and tell 
me, Eobbie ; perhaps it'd help you to remem- 
ber." 

" There was only one that I remember. It 
was when Mr. Vaughan spoke about Jesus 
Christ saying, ' Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden,' and then 'my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.' " 

"WeU, Robbie?" 

" Well, I listened about burdens, because I 
thought how the twins was my burden; though 
indeed I've tried not to mind being kept at 
home so much with them since you spoke to 
me, Stevie. But then, when Mr. Yaughan 
said how we was to bring the burden of sin 
to Jesus, and he would carry it for us^ and we 
was to take up an easy burden instead ; just 
the burden of his service, for love to him, I 
thought if I could keep that ere fixed in my 
mind, I'd feel everything light." 

"That's so nice, Eobbie. And doesn't it 
make it feel right to you ; haven't you felt 
more comfortable to-day?" 
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" Well, this morning mother was so sharp, 
and I got roughed like, and gave it her back. 
And then she asked if that came along of 
going to Sunday school ; and that Sunday- 
school, she had heard, was a fine thing for 
setting the little morals in their right places ; 
but that she saw it wasn't doing me no good. 
And then I went off to work quite angered 
like, and felt bad all day." 

" And have you got it on your mind still, 
Robbie r' 

"WeU; no. I told mother I was very 
sorry when I came home, but she'd for- 
gotten all about it. I'd rather have had 
her remember and forgive me, than not to 
care." 

" Dear Robbie, it's such a comfort your 
minding about these things. I'm sure Jesus 
will help you on ; and then you'U teach your 
little sisters when they get old enough." 

But Robbie's throat was getting very husky 
as he watched Stevie's languid and altered 
aspect, and unable as he was to restrain any 
of his feelings, he suddenly burst out with a 
loud sob, " But oh, Stevie, it's the Tceepmg on. 
I shan't even be able to keep on without you, 
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and if, if you don't get well ;" and here he 
broke down entirely. 

Stevie's eyes were full of tears, and Annie 
was heard on the stairs summoning the little 
visitor. So he just took his hand, saying, 
" Only get to Jesus, Robbie ; put your sins 
on him, and tell him everything, as the dis- 
ciples did, and he'll keep you right;" and 
then drew him towards him with the request^ 
" Will you kiss me, Robbie V 

The first kiss I It was touching to see the 
contrast of the two boys — the one with his 
healthy frame, his round rosy cheeks, his wide 
blue eyes generally full of brightness, but now 
dimmed with tears ; and the other with his 
wasted, pale countenance, and brow conti-acted 
by suffering. And it was good to feel that 
the bond which united them was a lasting 
one. Stevie had been the missionary of Christ 
to his friend, and with what strength he had, 
Robbie was beginning to fight imder his 
banner, though painfully, and often with ap- 
parent defeat. It was a long, long kiss ; and 
then he returned to what seemed to him a 
different world from the sick chamber — to the 
busy, bustling life — the thronged work-room — 
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the disorderly home, and — the twins ! Fight 
on, little Eobbie, — fight on bravely. You 
are enlisted, as a soldier of the cross, to fight 
valiantly for the Captain of your salvation ; 
and he will help you by his Spirit to " keep 
on," as he has called you by his Spirit to be- 
gin the warfare against the enemies which you 
must encounter in his name. " Faint" you 
may often be, but *'fainty yet pursuiTig,*' 
" He which hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it'* — fully, perfectly — " until the 
day of Jesus Chrisi" Only remember Stevie's 
words : " Get to Jesus, Robbie ; tell him 
everything ; put all your sins upon him, and 
he'll keep you right." 

Stevie was still confined to his recumbent 
posture when spring came in, — a summery, 
bright spring, which cheered even the duU, 
dark court in which he lived. His decline 
was gradual, and at times he really seemed 
much stronger ; so that Annie's hopes, which 
by this time often sank very low, were now 
and then suddenly buoyed up with the thought 
that he yet might recover. Her task of 
attendance on him was being blessed to her. 
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She felt more than ever her own unworthi- 
ness and insufficiency ; and the heavy sense 
of sin — ^the Holy Spirit's first lesson in the 
school of Christ — ^weighed upon her mind. 
Many a time as she sat by Stevie's bed-side 
while he was asleep, and thought that — ^frail, 
weak child as he was — ^he did not fear to 
meet death — that he had the ftdl assurance of 
a home not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens, while she, who was much older, had, 
as yet, no firm hold on the cross of Christ, was 
still a stranger to him, only feeling that she 
was very, very sinful, and that God must 
look upon her with displeasure — ^feelings like 
these made her heart very heavy ; and even 
when she remembered and determined to follow 
Mr. Vaughan's advice, it was with the thought 
that he did not know how proud and rebellious 
she had been, how undutiful to her father, 
or he would not have given her the comfort 
which he had endeavoured to supply. But 
Annie had begun to pray. As we have seen, 
the great sorrow had driven her to her knees ; 
and every now and then the clouds around 
her seemed to break, and a ray of hope to 
bring joy to her soul. Bachel helped her on 
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'with kind, loving sympathy, and Stevie him- 
self, though so weak, let fall many words of 
humble teaching, which his sister treasured 
up and never forgot. 

It was a warm day at the dose of April, — 
so warm that the little room was oppressive, 
and the sick boy more languid than usual. 

" Nannie," he said, wearily, " I should like 
to see my flowera Theyll look like spring, I 
think." 

She brought up the two flower-pots which 
contained a few little wild meadow plants 
which Eachel had transplanted from the Wel- 
don Woods, and had given to Stevie as a 
remembrance of his day thera Nothing but 
some little green shoots and leaves was visible ; 
but still they were green, and Stevie looked 
lovingly at them. They were by his side 
when Dr. Gray came in. 

" Flowers, Stevie ! " he exclaimed ; " not much 
flowers, though, that I can see. Are you so 
fond of something green, my boy V* 

"Oh yes, indeed, sir," interposed Annie, 
" he loves flowers so much, and he thought 
to-day, may-be, they'd remind him of the 
country." 
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" And when have you been in the country ?" 
inquired Dr. Gray. " I thought you'd been 
town bom and bred, eh Stevie V 

" It was last summer, sir ; me and Annie 

^went out with the schools. It was so 

beautiftd, sur, often since IVe been ill, IVe 

got quieted down thinking what it was 

lika'^ 

" Oh, you have, have you ? I wish I had 
you out there now. A little country air 
would do you more good than all my visits. 
I wonder whether it could be managed." 
This was said in a low tone to himself but 
not too low for Annie's ear. 

*' O sir ! Dr. Gray," she began, " I think 
it would make him weU again, just to see the 
green fields once more ; I'd give up anything, 
and so would Harry, to send him there!'* 
And her eye involuntarily glanced round the 
room as if to see what could be parted with 
to raise the means sufficient 

"WeU, well;" replied the doctor, kindly, 
" don't talk about it too mucL It wouldn't be 
very easy to manage. Stevie, here, has foimd 
some green pastures that he knows of — green 
pastures and stiU waters — and they're the 
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same in the noisy court and smoky town, 
aren't they, my boy ?'* 

Stevie's weary eye was lit up then — ^lit up 
as Annie sometimes saw it lit up when he 
was speaking of his heavenly home. In a 
low, dear voice, he replied : — 

** The Lord himself, the mighty Lord, 

Vouchaafes to be my guide: 
The shepherd by whose constaat caxe 

My waatfl are all supplied. 
In tender grass he makes me feed, 

And gently there repose, 
Then leads me to cool shades, and where 

Befreshlng water flows.** 

He paused for a moment, and then looking 
round to his sister, said in a yet clearer 
tone: — 

** 1*11 pass the gloomy yale of death 
Fnm fear and danger free, 
For there his rod and staff shall still 
Defend and comfort me.** 

Dr. Gray got up and looked out of the 
window steadfastly for a few minutea Annie 
did not know what he could find to look at, 
for there was nothing to be seen but the backs 
of a few adjoining houses, a blank wall, and 
some stables. However, he seemed deter- 
mined on making discoveries in that direc- 
tion; then he turned suddenly roimd, and 
gently taking Stevie's hand, said, " Keep to 
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those green pastures, my boy ; the Good 
Shepherd be with you, and make you even 
now to go in and out and find pasture, — now 
to drink of the river of his grace, and by- 
and-by — " 

Stevie was not languid now. He took up 
the words quickly: "And by-and-by, 'the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
ahaU feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fowatains of waZers : and Ood shaM 
wipe away all tears from their eyes* " 

From Tork Street Dr. Gray drove to Mra 
Kush's house. He came out with a well- 
pleased expression of countenance, and having 
no available friend at hand to whom to con- 
fide the cause of his satis£a.ction, let it forth in 
a series of communications which seemed to 
be exclusively addressed to the pretty black 
horse which he drove, and the sides of which 
he tickled quite gently and paternally with 
the lash of his whip. 

"Yes, Gipsey, we'll manage it; my little 
patient shall have fresh air and fresh milk 
every day if he likes, — twice a-day if he 
likes it better. I shan't mind the smoke 
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from Rush's chimneys, which blackens my 
house, and comes in at the windows, and 
worries my housekeeper, all the time his wife 
and he are helping this poor child to fresh 
air. Who knows, — he might get well. Not 
that he'd be the happier for that ; he's bound 
for the better land if ever any one was. But 
I love the lad ; I'd be sorry to miss the sight 
of his sweet little face, so gentle and pale. 
And his sister's a nice girl — so much im- 
proved, and a good nurse — a kind girl to her 
brother. Won't they look pleased when they 
hear of this plan ; they don't know what's 
coining to pass, eh Gipsey ? Now, carry me 
like a good horse to the rectory, and then you 
shall have your holiday. Here we are ! now 
it shall be settled. Allan Gray can only 
suggest ; but Mr. Bush will pay, and Mr. 
Vaughan will devise the plan. Ah, Willie, 
Willie, my boy, the fresh air and the fresh 
country didn't bring yaw back to the home 
that's been dreary to your old father ever 
since you left it for a better !'' 

So saying, Dr. Gray, jiunping out of his 
carriage, tied the bridle to the railings, and 
rang at Mr. Vaughan's gate. It was such a 
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very usual thing for these two good men to 
consult together in planning schemes for the 
benefit of their poorer neighbours, that the 
rector was not in the least surprised to see 
him enter the drawing-room, and, after salut- 
ing himself and Mrs. Vaughan, who was 
present, to hear him say, " I need your help, 
my dear sir, and Mrs. Vaughan's too, if she 
will favour me ; your help in a scheme which 
is much on my mind." Then Dr. Gray told of 
all that he had seen and heard at the Morrises ; 
how silently Stevie was pining for the fresh 
air and country breezes, and how salutary 
they might prove. He further stated, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bush had most kindly under- 
taken the expense of sending him and his 
sister into the country, saying, that as the 
boy had been injured in their mills, they 
should feel it their duty to do "everything in 
their power towards promoting his recovery. 
" Now, this is so far, so good," concluded the 
doctor, "and having settled this much, Mrs. 
Rush and I agreed that you, if you will un- 
dertake it, are the best persons to conclude 
the arrangements, which should be made at 
once, as the boy is growing weaker every 
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day. One thing only I must adi The 
girl is too yonng to be sent alone, and to have 
the responsibility of her brother upon her. 
Mr& Bush offers to give anything I think 
light towards sending a nurse ; she is rich, 
and so I have not scrupled to accept the 
offer. A friend (Mr. Yaughan guessed his 
name) will make up the sum necessary for this, 
should Rachel Clarke be willing to accompany 
them. Now, you are in possession of the 
facts, and Gipsey is outside, and waiting for 
me. I cannot stay ; no, not even for a game 
with Susie,'* as a little flaxen-haired girl en- 
tered the room ; " I leave my patients in 
good hands. Thank you, my dear sir. Good 
evening. Now, Gipsey, — home V 

The reader will agree with me, that Dr. 
Gray's evening in his own home was not 
likely to be less peaceful, when he reflected 
how much he had done that day towards pro- 
moting the happiness of the sick child who could 
not recompense him, except by offering the ear- 
nest prayer that God would bless his ben^&ctor. 

Strangely enough, little Mary Gray's text 
that night was the same that her father had 
been thinking of during the day : — 
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** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto iJie 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me." 

And when Dr. Gray took her on his knee 
— ^the new black dress and mourning . sash 
telling of the trouble that had so lately visited 
his home — ^and gave her the history of the 
dying factory boy, who had learned to know 
the green pastures and still waters, little 
Mary's thoughts went back to her own bro- 
ther Willie, and hiding her &/ce in her father's 
bosom, she whispered, " Papa, IVe got a few 
flowers in my garden now. I'd like to bring 
them to tlie sick boy, for dear Willie's sake." 
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CHAPTER V. 

WELDON WOODS AGAIN. 



May has come to the Weldon Woods — ^May 
with its opening buds and blossoms — May 
with its thousand voices of joy and glad- 
ness — with its bright green banners, and 
sweet choruses welcoming back the birds 
which now return in procession from the 
warm south to their summer English homes. 
A warm, sunny May ; bright and beautiful 
throughout the country, but, Stevie thinks^ 
more beautiful at Weldon than anywhere 
else. 

For kind Dr. Gray's plan has been carried 
out, and Eachel, and Annie, and Stevie are 
in the fresh country air together, — the two 
elder watching anxiously over the declining 
days of the sick boy. It was all so kindly 
arranged. Mr. Vaughan's cousin had found a 
humble lodging for the little trio at the cot- 
tage of a certain worthy couple who lived on 
his estate, and who received them most com- 
fortably. But the journey, short as it was, 
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was a great trial to Stevie's strength ; and 
when he had accomplished it, and sank 
back exhausted on the bed prepared for him, 
he looked so death-like, that Annie for a few 
minutes doubted his return to consciousness. 

He did revive, however, and for a little 
while the pure air and nourishing country 
delicacies seemed to do him a great deal of 
good. Kind Mr. Grist, the gardener, found 
an old-fashioned little hand-carriage in one 
of the out-houses of the hall, and obtained 
leave to make use of it; and in this they 
drew him out, day by day, to some shady 
slope from which he might enjoy the sweet 
country sights and sounds which were to 
be seen and heard on every side. 

O how Stevie loved those hours ! Rachel 
and Annie would gather violets and spring 
flowers, and he delighted in arranging them — 
almost regarding them as companionB whose 
sympathy he enjoyed and whose language he 
understood. And as far as the latter notion 
went, he was not very wrong. The flowers 
told him many things — conveyed many a 
message to him of sweetness and of love — 
breathed forth with their delicate fragrance 
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many a lesson which his heart was opened to 
receive. They told him that if the lilies of 
the field, which toil not, neither spin, were 
cared for by his heavenly Father, much more 
would an heir of gloiy be the object of his 
remembrance. They spoke in their sweet 
spring beauty of the resurrection which the 
seed sown in corruption shall obtain in im* 
mortality. Ab they drank in the dews from 
heaven, they reminded Stevie how precious 
from God is the " dew of his blessing ;" when 
the showers refreshed them, he sought for his 
soul the Spirit which descends "like rain 
upon the mown grass," and upon the tender 
herb ; and when the little faded flower, early 
cut off, died away, that had a voice for others 
besides the dying boy. Oh yes! Stevie 
was right when he told Annie one day that 
he was listening to the flower& 

That day was not one to be forgotten by 
her. She was sitting by her brother's side, 
under a tree in the wood adjoining the garden 
of the cottage where they had left Eachel 
busily engaged in finishing some dressmaking 
which she had brought away with her. 
Stevie had taken his Bible with him — ^he said 
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it was the only book for him now ; and 
Annie read slowly, as he could bear it, paus- 
ing every now and then to let him direct her 
as to what passages she should choose. 

They had been reading of the prodigal son ; 
and at first Annie's voice had been smooth 
and steady. But as she advanced, the words 
got thicker and the sentences broken, and 
soon a loud, imcontrollable sob stopped her 
altogether. 

" Isn't it beautiful V said Stevie. " Don't 
you remember, Nannie, how mother told us 
of that so often, and made us so fond of 
it?" 

"It's more to me than any story in the 
Bible, Stevie," replied his sister; "I've had 
it on my mind to tell you about it, and I must 
now. I was thinking the other night that I was 
too bad to be saved — too wicked altogether. I 
tried to caU on God when you were hurt that 
night, but it seemed as if I saw him just for 
a little while, and no more, and I knew I 
didn't deserve for him ever to receive me. 
And then, the other day, when you were 
asleep, Stevie, I took up your Bible and read 
this. And I thought I could but try. The 
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heavy load seemed too great for me to bear 
any longer, and I felt I must get rid of it, or 
I should dia I remembered what you once 
said to me that Christmas eve, * If only you'd 
try Jesus Christ for yourself' And I thought 
I'd kneel down and just say what he in the 
parable, you know, said. And then I knelt 
down, and got just as far as, 'I wiU arise and 
go to my Father,' and I couldn't say any 
more, there came such a great swelling in my 
throat — ^I felt as if I couldn't say anythiDg 
but, * I will arise and go to my Father,' and 
yet I didn't feel the load gone. And then 
there came into my mind what Jesus said on 
the cross, 'Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ; ' and I thought if 
only I could get him to say the same for me, 
I might get forgiven, bad as I was. And so 
I said, ' Pray that same for me, O Lord Jesus 
— ^pray that for me ; I'm worse than any one, 
but if thou wilt pray to the Father, he will 
hear.* And then there seemed to come quick 
into my mind that verse, ' The Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquities of us aU ;' and I thought 
that word all meant me too. An^ suddenly, 
as I asked him to put my sins amongst the 
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'all/ there came a feeling all over me as if 
the great load was getting lighter ; and I just 
went on saying that I couldn't do anything 
for myself, but that I had read that Jesus 
had died instead of us^ and that his blood 
cleanseth from all sin ; and then I thought of 
the story in the Pilgrim's Progress, of how 
Christian lost his burden when he saw the 
cross with Christ on it; and oh, Stevie! I 
seemed to see that cross too. I never felt so 
wicked as when I thpught I had nailed him 
there, but I felt that I wouldn't like to keep 
a comer of my sinful heart from him, that he 
shouldn't see it from that cross, because I felt 
that he would bear it all for me. I had 
heard you and Mr. Vaughan talk of putting 
sins upon Christ ; but I hadn't ever seen him 
on the cross before, and oh, Stevie ? when I 
got up, I felt that I was like Christian, and 
my burden was gone. I couldn't help crying, 
but I felt it was for joy. And then I went 
to the window, and there was a bit of blue 
sky above all the smoke ; and I fancied that 
the pardon had been sent down to me right 
through it for Jesus Christ's sake. And then 
I felt as if I couldn't help kneeling down 
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again, but no words came at first, and then 
all I could think of were Jesus Christ's words, 
'Our Father, which art in heaven;' and I 
said them over and over, it seemed so preci- 
ous to call him tn/y Father, for Christ's sake, 
that I couldn't leave off. It seemed all so 
different afterwards — everything did. I used 
to get so angry over the neighbours and their 
noise, and the miserable street, and smoky 
town, and hate everything about my life. 
And then after this, I felt as if I had some- 
thing inside which made me not to care — 
which made me think as if it wasn't worth 
worrying about anything when I had a Father 
in heaven ; and all that's happened since — every 
one being so kind, and our coming here, and 
aU looking so beautiful, — it all seemed just 
coming straight from him, and as if I couldn't 
praise him enough." 

So Annie paused, and bending over Stevie 
as he hdd out his arms to her, knelt long by 
his side, while he told her of the joy and 
thankfulness which he felt, and of how he had 
prayed that this might come before they 
parted. 

"I couldn't die happy, Naimie, till you 
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had got to him, but I knew God would hear 
me/' he said; "and now I feel that poor 
father and Harry will be brought in too. 
I'm such a weak, sinful creature, but God 
hears me ; and now I feel quite ready — ^ready 
for him to call me — 'cmr Father,' Nannie, for 
Christ's sake." 

Yes, Annie Morris had been led at last by 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to cry, 
"Abba, Father." The proud will had been 
subdued, the wayward heart bowed to the 
dust, the rebellious temper humbled to that 
of a little child, the whole inner man renewed 
by the mighty working whereby He is able 
to subdue all things to himself Oh, thanks 
be to Him who declareth his power most 
chiefly in showing mercy and pity; thanks 
be to Him who hath reconciled the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses ; 
thanks be to Him who hath said, " I will be 
a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters^ saith the Lord Almighty;" 
thanks be imto God for his imspeakable 
gifll 

The days at Weldon passed slowly by — 
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it seemed to Annie and Eachel who watched 
hour by hour, over the declining strength of 
their little brother, that they passed like a 
continuous Sabbath. He was growing less 
able to converse with them, and weaker every 
day. Yet kind friends found him here. Be- 
sides the worthy couple under whose roof 
they were placed, the young ladies fi'om the 
Hall more than once went to see him. And 
Dr. Gray who had been called into the neigh- 
bourhood, came out of his way to pay him a 
visit. He felt it would be the last. Stevie's 
wasted countenance and feeble limbs told him 
that the spark of life was waning fast — that 
the fragile bark was nearing the desired 
haven, and that very soon home would be 
gained. He could not stay long, but on 
hearing from Stevie the desire that he could see 
Harry to wish him good-bye, promised to do 
what he could in the matter. 

Accordingly, on the next Saturday night, 
Harry appeared, having been furnished with 
a return-ticket by Mr. Rush which enabled 
him to stay over the Sunday with his brother 
and sister. He brought many kind messages 

to- Stevie, and a letter from Robbie, which 

7 
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seemed to have been made the subject of 
many experimental trials of different methods 
of folding — ^the final one being a combination 
of various shapea It was very full of affec- 
tionate inquiries for his friend, but it was 
difficult to decipher, as Bobbie did not prac- 
tically understand the use of stops, and joined 
one word to another, until he every now and 
then remembered that they should be divided ; 
while the spelling puzzled the readers in no 
small degree. He stated that the twins were 
well, and had another tooth ; also that there 
was a new baby, which would have been 
called Stephen if it had been a boy, but as it 
was a girl, it was to be called Susanna. 
Bobbie said that he was very unhappy with- 
out Stevie, and that if Stevie did not get well 
he thought he should die of a broken heart. 
At the same time he mentioned, that when he 
became a man, he intended to earn a great 
deal of money, and buy a house in the country, 
and some cows, also a pig ; and that he ex- 
pected Stevie to come and live with him. 
At the end of the letter there was a short 
sentence which was blotted more than the 
rest, as if some hot tears had fallen upon the 
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words. We will spell it out for Robbie, as 
the original was hai'd to be read : — 

"And oh, dear Stevie, I do try and mind 
all you said about taking hold of Jesus 
Christ's hand, and keeping along by him. 
And IVe kept on going to school, and indeed 
I do love him, only I know I'm not good. 
Dear Stevie, I wish you was back again, but 
I want you and teacher to know that I am 
trying to remember.'' 

A warm, warm heart was little Robbie's ; 
and the crumpled, ill-spelt note would have 
weighed down many a more correctly written 
letter could a balance have tested their real 
value. It was another proof that Stevie's 
ministry had not been in vain. 

The next morning Harry and Annie went 
together to church. It was a quiet, country 
church, overlooking the valley of Weldon, and 
attended by a small congregation, very dif- 
ferent from the crowded throng in the large 
city place-of-worship to which they were ac- 
customed. It was a warm summer's day, and 
the door was open ; and during the service, 
the sweet singing of the birds, and all the 
sounds from the outer world, seemed to bar- 
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monize with the words of that time-honoured 
yet ever new song of prayer and praise which, 
wherever it sounds, if only the heart is 
attuned to hear it aright, raises the true wor- 
shipper far above the earth. Never had the 
words of prayer and confession seemed so pre- 
cious to Annie Morris ; and as the harmonies 
from the outer temple of God's green earth 
mingled with the ascending song of thanks 
giving, there came over her such a rush of 
thought and feeling -^remembrances of past 
failings and errors, trembling hopes for the 
future, and thoughts of Stevie, whose song 
would soon be mingling with that of the choirs 
above — that she was glad to kneel and cover 
her face as the parting words of benediction 
bade the worshippers depart to their homes 
with the " peace passing understanding." 

Bachel met them as they returned, say- 
ing that Stevie had been very faint all the 
morning, but was better now. She had read 
to him a little when he asked her, but he 
was so weak that she fancied his head had 
been wandering, for he had talked confusr- 
edly, and seemed bewildered when she spoke 
to him. 
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In the afternoon he revived, however, and 
begged them to take him to the spot, a quarter 
of a mile off, where, the year before, the treat 
had been given to the schools. Annie and 
Rachel urged that he was too weak, but he 
persisted in his request, saying that he had 
set his heart upon going there once more. 
The jolting of the carriage proved, as they 
expected, too rough for him ; but Harry com- 
promised matters by taking the little brother 
gently in his arms and carrying him up the 
hill, grieving sorely all the time at the light 
weight which gave him so little trouble. 
Stevie lay for some time on the grass with 
closed eyes, and then opened them to the 
same beautiful view which had, nearly a year 
before, so taken possession of his mind. They 
sat silently together for some minutes, and 
then Stevie asked Harry to read out a portion 
of the last chapter in the Bible. " I'm going 
to hear it for the last time, Harry,'" he said, 
whisperingly ; " very soon it'll be seeing in 
the home above." Harry complied, falter - 
ingly though, and with difficulty, and then 
they all sat still again, while Stevie gently 
played with some wild flowers that Annie had 
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gathered for him, and murmured in a low, 
almost inaudible voice some verses about 
flowers which his mother had taught him 
when a little child. The attitude and occupa- 
tion brought back forcibly to the minds of 
Annie and Bachel the talk on the same spot 
a year before ; and the afternoon wore on, 
and the lights and shadows fell upon the hill- 
side as they had fallen then ; and Annie 
thought of EacheVs words, and said softly, 
" Kachel, I've had the light now, — the light 
which has made me see \mder the microscope. 
I can say, 'My Father' — my Father, for 
Jesus Christ's sake." 

" Annie, Annie," said Harry quickly in a 
low voice, " look at Stevie ! " 

They turned hastily. Bachel knew in a 
moment the change that was written on his 
face — Annie read it in her countenance 

"Nannie, kiss me again," he whispered; 
" give my love to poor father when he comes 
back — and — and to Bobbie, and tell him to 
meet me — and — I can't remember — it's all 
fading away — and Harry, and teacher, we'll 
meet there." He was silent for a moment, 
and they thought the spirit had passed away, 
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but again opening his eyes, Stevie gave a long 
look over the valley, with its waving fields 
and green woods, and running streams, and 
then, turning to Rachel, murmured feintly, 
" Won't you sing it again ? '* They did not 
know what he meant, and in vain tried to 
guess the hymn he asked for. He lay in 
Harry's arms, and Annie bent over him to 
catch the words that trembled inarticulately 
on his lips. 

" ' Never withering flowers,' " she said ; 
"there's a hymn about that, isn't there?" 

Rachel suddenly remembered his falling 
asleep on the same spot as she sung once 
before the song of that land of piure delight 
whither Stevie was hastening, and with tremu- 
lous voice she began it once more — once more 
while he passed the Jordan river separating 
him from the green pastures beyond : — 

** There everlasting spring: abides. 
And never withering flowers, 
Death lilce a narrow stream divides 
That happy land from oora** 

A smile lit up the face of the dying boy. " I 
see them," he whispered, "Jesus has got 
my hand — he says he died for me — he's 
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showing me the fountains of waters, and 
mother's there — Oh ! it's so beautiful. I can't 
stay." 

Farewell, little Stevie. The green fields 
beneath you have melted into the pastures 
of the heavenly Canaan, and the running 
stream into the living fountains of water, and 
the dying flowers of earth into the everlasting 
wreaths which shall never die, and the 
earthly love of friends has been exchanged for 
the presence of the Friend who has said he 
will gather the lambs in his arm — a wondrous 
dissolving-viewof the things seen and temporal, 
which have fiided into the things unseen and 
eternal that shall be your portion for evermore. 
All is well with you, Stevie ; and the evening 
lights are falling on the hill-side, and the 
flowers are closing their buds, and the hours 
are flying on towards the night, and the wo^ld 
will seem dreaiy to those whom you have left ; 
but where you have gone there is no night, 
and no sorrow, nor crying ; it is home — sweet 
home to you, Stevie — now farewell. 

They laid him in the quiet grave-yard, 
under the shadow of the old ivy-covered church. 
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Only Harry and Annie and Rachel were there, 
and they felt very sad and lonely. But there 
was, oh ! what comfoH in the greeting which 
met them at the gate ; and when all was over, 
and they knelt, as if reluctant to depart, by 
the side of Stevie^s grave, Annie found herself 
echoing the prayer of dismissal : " And at the 
general resurrection in the last day, may we 
be found acceptable in thy sight, and receive 
that blessing which thy well-beloved Son shall 
then pronounce to all that love and fear thee, 
saying. Come, ye blessed children of my Father, 
receive the kingdom prepared for you from the 
beginning of the world/' 

It was a hard time — the beginning life 
again in the close city court, and a heavy 
weight seemed to rest upon Annie's heart as 
she crossed the threshold of her home, and felt 
that the gentle, loving fiice, would never greet 
her more — that Stevie was indeed gone. 

As evening approached, she heard a timid 
tap at the door ; but on going to open it, and 
seeing nobody, supposed she had been mis- 
taken. Again it sounded, and answering more 
quickly, she found Bobbie on the step, appar- 
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ently wavering as to whether or not he should 
run away. 

"Come in, Robbie/* said Annie kindly; 
" you needn't be afraid of me." 

Robbie came in, but stood quite silently 
inside the door, only looking very red, and as 
if longing to say something which would not 
come out. Annie understood all that he 
meant ; and there was a rusty bit of crape 
tied round his hat, which she knew was worn 
for Stevie's sake, and which told her how well 
he was remembered. So she put her arm 
round the boy's neck, and kissing his forehead, 
said, " He sent his love ; his best love to you, 
Robbie ; and he said you was to be sure and 
meet him." 

But the floodgates were unlocked, and 
Robbie, hiding his face in his hands, threw 
himself forward on the table, and cried, till it 
seemed as if he could cry no longer. " It's — 
it's what I wanted to ask," he sobbed ; " I 
didn't like to — did — did he really think 
about it ? " 

" Yes, Robbie, he often and often talked ot 
you, and he told me to give you his flowers 
to remind you of him ; and I want you to be 
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a little brother to me now, Kobbie ; he was so 
fond of you/' 

" I — I can't bear it," sobbed the boy ; " it's 
the being without hifn as is so — so hard ; and 
— and I thought he'd get well." 

" Eobbie, dear," said Annie gently, " we 
must try and think how happy dear Stevie Is 
now ; it's very, very lonesome for us, but he'd 
tell us to look to Jesus to be near us, and 
make it easier to bear. Stevie taught us both 
to find Jesus, Robbie ; and now we'll try and 
remember it, and help each other." There 
was a softness and love in Annie's manner so 
different from what it had once been, that 
Robbie looked up with surprise. 

" I mustn't stay," he said ; " I'm wanted 
for the twins, and there's no one to help me 
now ; but youVe made me feel better ; you're 
so kind to tell me that he cared for me. I 
felt as if I couldn't be happy till I knew 
whether he sent me his love." And wiping 
his eyes very often in his pocket-handkerchief, 
little Robbie walked slowly down the street, 
leaving Annie aU the better for the touch of 
sympathy which had come to cheer and 
strengthen her. 
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And now it is time to bid farewell to those 
whom we have followed thus far on thei, 
way, — to bid them farewell, not in still, quiet 
country homes, but amid the throng, and roar, 
and turmoil of the great city. 

Some years after Stevie's death, his father 
returned, disappointed, and broken down both in 
body and mind. He lived for little more than 
a year afterwards, but during that time it was 
Annie's chosen desire to let her dutiful, affec- 
tionate submission and care blot out from his 
mind the remembrance of past neglect. After 
his death she was united by Mr. Vaughan to 
a respectable tradesman in the neighbourhood ; 
and when last I saw her, a little Stevie was 
on her knee, to whom she was teaching, with 
gentle voice the sacred prayer, " Our Father, 
which art in heaven." 

Rachel never was a mother, yet has she 
children who pray for her. Her life might 
seem quiet and monotonous to some, but in 
many a cottage is her fooi-faU welcome ; in 
many a garret does she minister day by 
day, with humble, constant ministry, amongst 
Christ's lowliest brethren ; and little children 
welcome her joyfully, and orphans call her 
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mother, as she strives to fulfil an earnest 
Christian woman's best and highest mission of 
enriching the poor and needy with sympathy 
and love — of walking through the highway of 
the world with uplifted finger, pointing the 
homeless and the desolate to Him who, with 
great, unbounded love, bids all who will come 
to. Him, since to the weary and heavy-laden 
he will give everlasting rest. 

Bobbie has risen to a high situation in 
Mr. Bush s employ. He is a brave, manly, 
warm-hearted fellow, and, his master says, 
thoroughly to be depended on. The twins 
have grown up, and are in service ; and Sus- 
annah keeps house for Bobbie whose parents 
are dead, and proves a very good manager. 

Harry is married, and has a growing family. 
His eldest girl, Annie, loves to sit upon her 
fskther's lap and to hear the story of Stevie ; and 
one summer's day he took her with him into 
the country, when sent there on a message by his 
employer, and having an hour to spare before 
the train started from Weldon, showed her a 
small tomb-stone in a quiet hiU-side churchyard, 
inscribed with the name, " Stephen Morris. 
Died June 1, 18 — /' and with the words. 
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" Thy brother shall rise again'* And when 
she gathered for her little sisters some of the 
wild flowei*s growing on the grave, he spoke 
to her of the never withering flowers of which 
Stevie had loved to hear, until little Annie, 
looking up to the light fleecy clouds in the 
deep blue sky, told her father that she thought 
they must be some of the lilies scattered by 
the angels on the floor of heaven. 

And so we dose our story. It is often a 
weary land this world of ours. We have 
sore strivings, and battlings, and cares — some 
in which no earthly friend can fully sympa- 
thize. Yes, it is ofttimes a weary world ; but 
there is always peace for those who will give 
their hand to their Father, as they tread its 
paths. And in care and gladness, joy and 
sorrow, we must just lodiLwnder the microscope; 
we must seek the light of the Holy Spirit, 
the Heaven-sent Teacher, that we maybe enabled 
to read aright our Father's name written for 
us jfrom on high. And never shall we discern 
it in its cleai'ness and its glory until we behold 
it magnified and revealed to our sight in 
characters of unchanging love; until we behold 
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God in Christ reconciling the worid unto him- 
self; until, the eyes of our understanding being 
enlightened, we are taught to gaze through 
the clear glass of Gospel mercy, and to recognise 
in the Father and Maker of the universe " the 
Father that hath bought us," and who hath 
named us sons and daughters for the sake of 
One " who is not ashamed to call us brethren.*' 



